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A LOST IDEAL* 


By ANNIE 8S. SWAN, 


AvrHor or *‘ ArpEersypE,” ‘“‘ Cantowniz,” ‘‘ Marrtanp or LavrRrEston,”’ ETC., ETO. 


CHAPTER XLIII. 


“The sorrows of the soul are graver still!” 


came to Woodgate, 

curious and novel. 

Having wound up all 

his affairs, dismantled 

the Manor-house, and 

given up all that was 

necessary to satisfy the 

call of the liquidators, 

he found himself practically penniless, and 
obliged to take immediate steps to earn 
his daily bread. Though the rooms in 
Norfolk Street were modest and inexpen- 
sive, they were beyond his means, unless he 
could at once devise some method of pro- 
curing money. He was assured by Har- 
geaves and others that anything he might 
write would find an immediate and profitable 
market, and indeed he had no doubt on that 
point; but when he set himself down with 
the stern resolve to write what should give 
him the equivalent for bread, then this new 
and bitter experience was his. For he found 
thought only a confused jumble and chaos, 
in which there did not loom one available 
idea. He had now the desire and the will 
to work, but power seemed to have departed 
from him. And yet the task he essayed at 
first was of the most elementary, the first of 
a series of travel papers he had promised to 
one of the new magazines. He did not fail 
to cover the sheet with writing, but it was 
such poor inconsequent stuff, empty of origi- 
nality and brilliance, that he tore it up in 
ineffable disgust; and, throwing himself 
back in his chair, he tried to face the situa- 
tion. The room in which he sat was directly 
above Hargreaves’, and corresponded with it 
in size. But it was a less homely place, and 
savoured so entirely of the mere lodging- 
house, that Woodgate often looked round 
him with a little shiver of disgust. The 
floor was the principal eyesore, with its 
square of cheap, gaudy, tapestry carpet, and 
its surround of harsh, yellowish paint, which 
the enterprising Mrs. Figges regarded as a 
special artistic triumph. Four painted chairs 
in American cloth, and a very short bony 
couch of the same; a square table with 
stained legs and a deal top, covered by a 
XXITI—51 


yellow and crimson tapestry cloth, completed 
the furnishings. The decorations consisted 
of two jingling glass ornaments, a gilt chim- 
ney-glass, and a wooden American clock with 
a design of impossible roses painted on the 
lower part of it, an oleograph representing a 
pair of intense lovers parting inaperfect bower 
of greenery hung above the couch, and was 
also much admired by Mrs. Figges. Wood- 
gate more than once had been on the point 
of shying his ink-pot or an open penknife 
at this inoffensive production, but was re- 
strained by the certainty that he would 
have to make the damage good. He was by 
nature fastidious, fond of artistic and har- 
monious surroundings, to which he had been 
all his life accustomed ; therefore the change 
was great. He had but one compensation, 
the peep of the Embankment and the river 
he could obtain from the window by placing 
his chair in a certain angle; and there he 
sat oftenest and longest with his pad and his 
ink-pot on his knee, looking out dreamily, 
blankly, and finding himself destitute of any 
capacity for work. Hargreaves had been 
obliged in self-defence to lock his door in 
working hours, and to take no notice of 
sundry appeals for admittance. 

“T’ve got to live, Dick, if you haven’t, so 
you may spare your knuckles,” he said one 
morning about eleven o'clock, when Wood- 
gate, after a vain attempt to concentrate his 
thoughts, came thundering at the door. 

“Let me in just half a minute, old chap. 
I’m going out. ’‘Pon my word, I won’t even 
sit down.” 

Hargreaves, with rather an impatient jerk, 
turned the key, and then went back to his 
desk, keeping his back resolutely turned 
towards the door. 

“T say, Harry, what on earth do you sup- 
pose I’m going to do?” he inquired so dole- 
fully that Hargreaves was smitten, and 
turned a more than usually sympathetic face 
to his friend. 

“Tf you'd stop in the place and make 
yourself wurk, instead of wandering about 
like an evil spirit,” he began severely ; but 
Woodgate’s particularly disconsolate look 
struck him, and his lips parted in a half. 
satirical, half-compassionate smile, 

The change in the man was so great as to 
amaze him. The confident air of self-assur- 
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ance which, mingled with a cynical, conde- 
scending amiableness, had made him so 
objectionable, had entirely disappeared, and 
he was absolutely natural, perhaps for the 
first time in his life. There was a humility 
in his very attitude, as he leaned against the 
closed door with his hands in his pockets, 
which inwardly touched Hargreaves, though 
he did not suffer it to appear. 

“Tt’s all very well for you to say stop in 
the place, but I believe it’s the place that’s 
at the bottom of it. I’ve traced that awful 
pattern on the floor ten distinct and separate 
times since breakfast, and regarded those 
maddening idiots in that picture till I had 
to retire before murder was done. Seriously, 
Dick, it’s madness to try it. If I ever write 
again, it will be in different circumstances. 
Meanwhile I'd better go out, and see if any 
kind Christian will give me a job.” 

“What kind of a job?” 

“Oh, anything. IT’ll try Blake, of the 
East India Company. You've seen him at 
our place. There’s surely something in that 
huge place a fellow of fair ubility, mental 
and physical, might be fit for. I might pack 
tea, if nothing else was available.” 

*“* Where’s the place ?” 

“ King William Street. I'll go down now. 
Heavens, Harry, I’m in a queer predica- 
ment.” 

“Tt’s all part of the programme,” replied 
Hargreaves serenely. ‘Well, I'll be free 
after two, and if you like we'll take train to 
Hampton, and have a pull as far as Ted- 
dington. I can take out Waldron’s punt 
when I like. Couldn’t you meet me at 
Waterloo at half-past two ?” 

“ All right. If I’m not back here by then, 
Tll be at Waterloo,” said Woodgate, taking 
his hands from his pockets and giving him- 
self a prodigious stretch. “I say, Harry,” 
he added before he went, “ it’s her—Helen. 
She comes between me and everything. If 
I could forget her I could do anything.” 

Then he flung himself out of the room 
and banged the door. Out of doors he for- 
got or postponed his errand to the City. 
He sauntered down to the Embankment, 
and, keeping close by the parapet, sauntered 
along aimlessly, regarding the swift flow of 
the incoming tide with eyes in which there 
was a strange wistfulness. That swift tide 
had hidden many sorrows, tenderly covered 
up many failures. Why not his? The 
thought occurred to him for the first time, 
and it was full of a strange fascination. 
It was high noon, and the sun shone. with 
full summertide brilliance. Life flowed 
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around him everywhere, yet was the man 
encompassed by a singular and oppressive 
sense of loneliness, which shut out the world 
from him. A failure. Yes, that was the 
word. He had failed in every relation of 
his life, and at the moment the future 
seemed destitute of hope. It was suffering 
of a very deep, intense kind, for this deep 
reserved nature, which had been encrusted 
for so many years by such complacency and 
pride of self. The very foundation of things 
was shaken for him, and, having no foot- 
hold, nothing to fall back upon, he felt like 
tottering on the brink of an abyss. Yet 
outwardly, and to the unobservant eye, he 
looked like one of the leisured rich enjoying 
an idle stroll and a glimpse of the river in 
all its noonday activity and splendour. So 
do we pass unheeded and undreamed of 
the tragedies daily wrought in our midst, 
and the saddest tragedies of life are those 
which find no voice, which provide no 
spicy addition to the hoarse cries of the 
paper boys as they ply their vociferous 
trade. He came by-and-by to the Needle, 
and there paused, entirely oblivious of the 
busy throng behind him; and again his 
eyes, strangely fascinated, fixed themselves 
upon the swift current below. He re- 
called, as he leaned his elbows on the stone 
coping, all the cases of suicide among those 
he had known, and the causes that had 
led up thereto. Garbutt’s was the last, 
but the manner of his death revolted 
Woodgate’s more fastidious taste, and he 
began to review in his mind all the more 
artistic modes of self-destruction of which he 
had heard and read. 

It is a subject which has a singular and 
horrible fascination for some of the more 
morbid moods of the human mind. There 
had that very week been a discussion in a 
daily paper on the “Ethics of Suicide,” to 
which many distorted and morbid minds had 
given their contributions; but they had failed 
to lift the question to any high or tenable 
platform, and self-destruction still remained 
the coward’s escape from the ills of life. In 
his thoughts, Hargreaves’ suggestion that 
they should have a pull on the river occurred 
to Woodgate, and he thought how pleasant 
it would be in one of the quiet reaches of the 
river to lie down quietly among the osiers 
under the blue sky and there drift, drift 
away from the sordid and heart-breaking 
realities of life. But that with a companion 
would not be possible. Hargreaves’ healthy 
mind had nothing but scorn, intense, robust, 
unsparing, for the invertebrates who seriously 
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contemplate suicide as a cure for the ills that 
flesh is heir to. He took a sudden resolve : 
he would go up the river alone and leave the 
rest to fate, in a word, to the impulse of the 
moment. 

He turned round, suddenly arrested by a 
tug at his coat-sleeve ; and when he looked 
he saw the short squat figure and the round 
comical face of Tim Ryder, the big innocent 
eyes fixed on him with a curiously wistful, 
inquiring look. He took a long breath and 
smiled down upon the boy with whom he 
had become so friendly of late. The mo- 
mentary nightmare was gone, chased away for 
ever by the clear look in the eyes of a child. 

“ Hulloa, Tim ; what are you doing here ? 
Shouldn’t you be at school ?” 

“No, it’s Saturday; don’t you know ?” 
inquired Tim. “I’ve watched you ever so 
long, and I thought you looked as if you 
would topple in.” 

“Saturday, is it ? and you’re not at school, 
of course not,” said Woodgate absently, 
and presently he pulled out a handful of 
loose money from his pocket and regarded it 
inquiringly. “We both belong to the ranks 
of the unemployed, that’s evident. Suppose 
we go into partnership and make a day of it. 
Ever been to Hampton Court, Tim ?” 

“ No, sir.” 

“ Well, you and I'll go to Hampton Court, 
have a look through, then we'll pull up to 
Teddington, and come back by train ; but 
what'll the aunt say ?” 

“Oh, she won’t be anxious till it gets 
dark. She knows I’ve got twopence,” said 
Tim, with explanatory cheerfulness. 

“ All right, we'll go ; and we'll dine at the 


‘Mitre, and have a jolly good time. How’'ll 


we go—train or steamer !—let’s toss up.” 

Tim looked on in a kind of glorified won- 
der as Woodgate tossed up a copper in the 
air and caught it in his palm. 

“Tails, steamer, and here she comes; we’ve 
just time to make the nearest pier,” said 
Woodgate. The pier happened to be West- 
minster, and in less than five minutes they 
were on board. The expression on the face 
of Tim was astudy. He sat very quiet, and 
once or twice stole a look at the handsome 
but careworn face of the man beside him, 
and there was a great wonder of thought in 
the boy’s mind. 

“Now, .Tim,” said Woodgate presently. 
“T may spend a sovereign to-day, and who 
knows but it is my last. I want value for 
my money, even from you; do you hear ?” 

“Yes, sir,” replied Tim with alacrity, 
though his face wore a doubtful look. 


“T want you to talk to me, to divert my 
thoughts, which are not desirable compa- 
nions. I know what a little beggar you are 
for seeing the queer side of things. Begin 
in this boat and trot them out for my bene- 
fit.’ 

Tim grinned, and the quick Irish wit leaped 
in his eyes. The side of things that seemed 
queerest to him at the moment was, that 
they two should be sitting side by side in a 
river steamboat on their way to Hampton 
Court. He did not, however, long sit quiet 
or hold his tongue. Before they came to 
Vauxhall he had explored the boat from end 
to end, and made his comments thereon. He 
was the liveliest of companions and the most 
interested. Also his capacity for the asking 
of questions was appalling. Woodgate had 
asked a diversion from his own thoughts, 
and he had it. 

He enjoyed the boy’s talk, innocent though 
it was, and though Tim was totally uncon- 
scious of it, he let fall from his precocious 
tongue sundry bits of wisdom which Woodgate 
treasured in his soul. Itwas anotherexperience 
for him, this looking at life and the world 
through the eyes of a child, and Woodgate be- 
gantothink that all ignorance was his. By some 
curious, subtle magnetism, Tim managed to 
impart a little of his boyish enthusiasm to 
the grave, preoccupied man of whom he had 
been wont to stand in such awe. Woodgate 
found himself looking on the familiar scenes 
through which the steamer rapidly took 
them with a newly awakened interest. When 
they reached Putney he began to tell him of 
the great boat races, which Tim had never 
seen. At Twickenham he talked to him of 
Pope, and the old days when the lights, 
great and small, of a past generation, had 
been wont to gather in that classic villa, and 
Tim listened to everything open-eyed and 
open-eared. To say he was enjoying himself, 
but feebly conveys any idea of his state of 
mind. Seeing the lad’s keen delight in sim- 
ple pleasures which are in the reach of 
almost every Londoner, Woodgate thought 
with renewed bitterness of the past, and his 
own neglected opportunities now for ever 
passed away. He had even objected once to 
the frequent presence of Miss Ryder and the 
boys at the Manor-house, saying to Helen, he 
did not know what she saw in a pack of wild 
boys to interest her, Ah, she had been 
wiser than he in that as in everything; the 
joy of giving, of imparting pleasure to others, 
had long been hers. He tasted it now for 
the first time. 

- “Suppose we get off here, Tim,” he sug- 
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gested as they slowed towards Twickenham 
pier, “and walk through the Park to the 
Court. You’ve heard of the chestnuts of 
course and the deer.” 

Yes, Tim had heard of them, and was ame- 
nable to every suggestion. He was in that 
state of mind which would have made him 
stand on his head if his benefactor had sug- 
gested it. So they stepped from the boat 
and sauntered slowly up the leafy road to 
the park gates, and when the glory of the 
Chestnut Avenue, then in its first and love- 
liest bloom burst upon them, Tim positively 
gasped. 

“Oh, my!” was all he could say. “I wish 
Aunt Soph had been here. Does she know 
there’s a place like this, do you know ?” 

“She knows of its existence, I don’t 
doubt,” replied Woodgate with a smile. 
‘* Yes, it’s a fine sight. One doesn’t need to 
travel very far from home after all, to look 
on what is pleasing to the eye. Well, aren’t 
you hungry, Tim ?” 

“T don’t know what I am. I never thought 
there were places like this in the world. The 
Heath hasn’t a chance; poor old Heath, 
your eye’s put out for ever for Tim Ryder.” 

“The Heath has its own beauty, Tim,” 
replied Woodgate. “ Well, I’m hungry, if 
you like, so just step out a bit, and we'll see 
what they can give us at the Mitre.” 


CHAPTER XLIV. 


“* A child’s fair open face ; 
You read not here of broken hope, 
Of failure, of despair.’’ 

Ir was now two o’clock. They dined 
well at the Mitre, the first time Tim had 
broken bread under the roof of a public 
hostelry. He was tremendously excited. 
Woodgate saw it in his eye, in the restless 
way he sat in his chair, getting up every 
minute or so to rush over to the quaint low 
windows which looked out upon the river, 
which was fairly quiet at the time, the 
usual influx of Saturday visitors not having 
yet arrived. His appetite was not impaired, 
however, he did ample justice to the sub- 
stantial fare Woodgate ordered, taking a 
melancholy satisfaction in it ;in all probabi- 
lity it was the last dinner he should order 
at the Mitre for many a day to come. He 
was well known in the old hostelry, which 
was a favourite haunt with him and Har- 
greaves; and the servants had a word and a 
smile for him, and a little extra attention 
always. Tim regarded him with awe and 
wonder, thinking what a great man. he was, 
and yet how jolly when you got to know him. 
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*‘Now for the cigar, Tim, and a stroll to 
the Palace. Are you well up in your his- 
tory ?” 

“Not much,” said Tim, a trifle ruefully. 
“Of course, I know that it was Wolsey’s 
Palace and all that; but a fellow forgets, 
don’t you know.” 

“That's so,” said Woodgate meditatively, 
as he lit his cigar. “A fellow does forget 
all he ought to remember, and remembers 
what he wants to forget. You’ve uttered a 
solemn truth, my boy. Come then, let’s into 
the sunshine, it’s a shame to lose a breath of 
it, isn’t it, such a day as this ?” 

Two hours they spent exploring the old 
palace and its lovely gardens, then they 
came down to the river and took a boat. 
Then was Tim in his seventh heaven, never 
having been in a little boat in his life. 
Woodgate was a good rower, but in a lazy 
mood, and after they wer> through the first 
lock took it very easily ; nor was Tim in an 
impatient mood. His res‘lessness was gone, 
soothed into quiescence by the delicious 
languor of the moment, and his face wore a 
look which caused Woodgate to regard him 
with curiosity more than ever. The boy 
interested him more and more; the possi- 
bility, the promise of that ardent young 
nature was a study that pleased him. Tim 
had a plain face, inclined to comicality by 
reason of its breadth and the extreme small- 
ness of the slightly retroussé nose, but when 
his warm heart was touched, his eyes lit up, 
and the soul of the boy was writ large in 
every feature. He looked so now, and 
Woodgate divined that nature, of whose 
sweet moods in her own haunts Tim had first 
experience, was imparting her divine mes- 
sage to a young impressionable soul. 

“ What are you thinking, Tim ?” inquired 
Woodgate with a gentleness most unusual. 
“You were to divert my thoughts, you 
know. You can do it by telling me yours ?” 

“Oh, well, I was thinking an awful lot of 
things,” answered Tim, letting his hand 
drop into the soft shining water and watch- 
ing it eddy through his fingers. ‘ First— 
wishing that I was a man and rich.” 

“What would you do then ?” 

“Bring Aunt Soph here every day, or 
better, come and live here; oh my, ain’t it 
scrumptious !” 

*“‘T’ve been here scores of times, Tim, and 
I don’t know that it ever struck me just 
so,” replied Woodgate. Yet forced to 
admit, as he looked, that the scene was very 
fair. 

The freshness of the early summer still] 
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brooded tenderly over the land ; the boughs 
bending to the river’s brim were unstained 
by dust; the grass shone like a bank of 
emerald against the clear water; the air 
was laden with the delicious odours of a 
thousand blooming trees. For the city boy, 
whose glimpses of the country had been 
so very few, it was a veritable bit of fairy- 
land, and he, hiding beneath his rollicking 
exterior a tender heart, and a soul capable 
of appreciating all that was beautiful, was 
touched by it in a wonderful degree. 

“Well, I suppose you've travelled about 
80 much, sir, that it doesn’t seem anything 
very fine to you, but I know what I think.” 

“ Well, and what else was in your mind, 
besides the desire to be a man and rich, so 
that you might bring your aunt here?” 
Woodgate inquired, but Tim did not imme- 
diately answer. Also his face reddened a 
little and he seemed more intent than ever 
on watching the water ripple through his 
fingers, 

“Come, tell me, Tim ; perhaps it is some- 
thing it would do me good to know.” 

Then Tim brought up his wet hand with 
a little jerk, and fixed his big innocent eyes 
full on Woodgate’s face. 

“You won't be angry, sir, if I do tell 
you ?” 

“Certainly not. 
angry, Tim ? ” 

“No, but I think you could be,” replied 
Tim with engaging frankness. ‘“ You can 
look so stern, though I don’t think you 
mean anything by it. That’s one of the 
things I was thinking, how different you are 
and how awfully jolly when a fellow gets to 
know you. Aunt Sophy thinks so too.” 

Woodgate remained silent a minute, de- 
voting his attention to his oars, as they 
came in near contact with a steam launch 
and a couple of punts. 

*“ Ay, so your Aunt Sophy thinks so too, 
does she ? Well, what else, Tim ?” 

“You'll be angry I know. Aunt Sophy 
said it wasn’t any business of mine, and that 
boys should not ask questions. That’s all 
very well, but if a fellow wants just stun- 
ningly to know, what’s he to do if he 
doesn’t ask questions ?” 

“Quite true, Tim ; well what is it you 
want to know ?” 

“Why it’s all burst up at the Manor- 
house; and Mrs. Woodgate so unhappy ; 
and everything. If you've quarrelled, why 
don’t you make it up?” 

When Tim did put his questions, there 
was no sort of ambiguity about them, and he 


Have you ever seen me 
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had got his companion into a very tight 
place from which he would have some trouble 
to extricate himself. 

“How do you know Mrs. Woodgate is 
unhappy ?” queried Woodgate, apparently 
unmoved. 

“Know!” repeated Tim loftily. “Why 
anybody could see it. She looks awfully 
ill, too, and I think if you vexed her you 
ought to try and make it up; because you 
see she’s so awfully nice, a kind of angel, don’t 
you think. Jack and Tony think so, too, 
though Tony’s only a little chap that doesn’t 
know much.” 

Woolzate shipped his oars and resting his 
elbows on his knees looked over his finger 
tips into the boy’s honest, wistful, earnest 
face. He had none of the hesitation or reti- 
cence in discussing the inward care of his 
heart with this child, though it always 
oppressed him when he had to allude even 
distantly to it to Hargreaves or Sophy 
Ryder. 

“But, if I’ve tried to make it up, and 
she won’t, what then, Tim ?” 

“Did you?” queried Tim, with eager 
interest. 

Woodgate nodded. 

“Twice. I offended her very deeply, Tim 
—stabbed her to the heart; but God knows 
I have repented of it, and told her so as I 
best know how. But she has never noticed 
it. Sheis gentle and forgiving to everybody 
except to me, who need it most. Tim, my 
boy, do you know what I was thinking when 
you came up to me on the Embankment 1” 

Tim shook his head. His big eyes were 
wet and he knew his voice would be husky, 
and perhaps fail him altogether if he 
attempted speech. 

“ Well, that ’'d come quietly up here by 
myself and just end it all. It would be the 
easiest way out.” 

Tim looked scornful and unbelieving. 

“That would be pretty silly, I think, 
when it’s such a scrumptious world. It’s 
only people that want to get written about 
in the newspapers that do that sort of thing, 
and I’m sure the moment they’ve done it 
they wish they hadn’t. But, I say, why 
don’t you go after Mrs. Woodgate to Scot- 
land?’ I should.” 

“T may some day, Tim, but not yet. Of 
course there's things I can’t explain to a boy 
like you, and w hich you wouldn't understand 
even if I did explain.” 

Tim wisely nodded. 

“Tf she could only see you—how much 
nicer you are than you used to be—she’d be 
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glad to come back,” he remarked, with a 
delicious candour which provoked a smile on 
Woodgate’s lips. ‘But, if I were you, I’d 
go to Scotland.” 

“Tl think of it,” replied Woodgate. 
“This current is rather strong. Suppose we 
turn, Tim, pick up a boatman at Hampton, 
and drift down as far as Hammersmith. Then 
he can take back the boat, and we can get 
home by steam, rail, or tram.” 

* All right,” said Tim, in a voice of inef- 
fable content. ‘Only don’t go home any 
quicker than you can help. It won't be dark 
for ages yet.” 

Nevertheless they managed to dawdle 
away the evening hours pretty well, and it 
was dark when they landed at Waterloo, 
parting there more like old friends than a 
mere boy and his benefactor. 

Tim retired home to Craddock Street in a 
very mixed frame of mind. Aunt Sophy 
was not much given to worrying over the 
vagaries of Tim, who made Saturday his 
chief day for reconnoitring the world at 
large; nevertheless, she was somewhat re- 
lieved to behold him enter the house just as 
they sat down to their supper of bread and 
milk and fruit. By way of a treat Tony was 
allowed to take supper on Saturday nights 
in a delightful state of dishabille ; in other 
words, in his nightgown, after his bath. 
And he looked specially cherubic with a pink 
frill, a design of his aunt’s, standing up beau- 
tifully round his rosy face. 

“Now, Timothy Ryder, have the goodness 
to indicate where you’ve been all day,” said 
Aunt Sophy, with a futile attempt at 
severity. ‘And, I think, seeing it is nine 
o’clock and we haven't seen the face of you 
since ten this morning, you might be looking 
a trifle more penitent.” 

“Qh, I can’t, Aunt Sophy, I’m so awfully 
happy,” said the lad, and his aunt regarded 
him with amazement, as she repeated her 
question— 

“ Where have you been ?” 

“T’ve been up the river, nearly to Ted- 
dington, with the S. B.,” said Tim, the latter 
half of the sentence being exclusively for the 
benefit of Jack and Tony. 

“Up the river with whom?” queried 
Aunt Sophy suspiciously. 

“The S. B.—I mean Mr. Woodgate.” 

“ And what, may I inquire, is signified by 
the 8. B., Tim ?” 

“S. B.—solemn buffer. But, I say, boys, 
I vote we drop the name, because he ain’t 
solemn a bit ; just the opposite, and I have 
had just a scrumptious time. And we had 
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dinner at the Mitre at Hampton Court— 
such a feed you never saw—salmon, and 
lamb and green peas, and strawberries and 
cream.” 

Aunt Sophy still looked incredulous, half 
inclined to think the boy was spinning a yarn. 

“Well, if it’s true, I’m sure it was very 
good of Mr. Woodgate to take so much 
trouble to make a boy happy,” she said 
wisely. 

**Oh, but he didn’t take any trouble. He 
liked it himself, and he thanked me for my 
company, and told me to tell you he'd 
learned a lot from me,” said Tim, stoutly 
determined to maintain his own credit. 

‘Oh, well, that doesn’t detract from his 
goodness. Now, if you can look at milk and 
bread after such fare as you’ve been having, 
please to fall to, for it’s time the three of 
you were in bed. Judy’s got your bath 
ready, and the sooner you get into it the 
better. It’s peace I’m wanting, to get a bit 
of work done after you're all abed.” 

Tim fell to, his appetite apparently in no 
way impaired by the sumptuous fare he had 
tasted during the day ; and when they rose 
from the table all the plates were empty as 
usual, 

Aunt Sophy sat up till midnight at her 
work, and as she stole to bed, caught a gleam 
of light shining beneath Tim’s door. 

“* Now, what on earth’s the boy up to?” 
she said to herself; for ordinarily he was 
sound asleep the moment his head touched 
the pillow. She softly turned the handle 
and peeped in, and there was Tim, in his 
white nightgown, one foot curled up under 
him in a chair and the other dangling to the 
floor, writing as if for dear life. 

“ Now, what are you up to, Timothy? Is 
it a diary you're trying to keep, eh?” she 
asked good-naturedly. 

Tim gave quite a guilty start, and hastily 
covered up his paper. 

“No, Aunt Soph—it’s—it’s a letter.” 

* A letter! who to?” 

He shuffied round in his chair, and cast 
upon her a pair of most beseeching eyes. 

“Tt’s a secret, Aunt Soph. I'll tell if you 
make me, but not unless.” 

“It’s not very easy making a big chap like 
you do anything now, Tim ; got anything to 
do with Mr. Woodgate, the S. B. as you call 
him ? though how you ever took such a liberty 
with such a famous man passes my com- 
prehension.” 

“Oh, that’s easy, and he didn’t know,” 
said Tim serenely. “I say, Aunt Soph, will 
you lend me a stamp to-morrow ?” 
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“May be.” 

“ And not ask any questions ?” 

“Not a question. Butif you get yourself 
into a scrape, mind you get yourself out of 
it too,” said Aunt Soph. “ Now get to bed, 
or it’s your death of cold you'll be getting ; 
and, faith, you know I haven't got any 
money to spare for doctor’s bills.” 

Aunt Soph invariably relapsed into the 
Irish idiom when alone with the boys, and 
sometimes the brogue enriched her speech. 

“Oh, it’s boiling I am, Aunt Soph, and 
never a could can come near me,” replied 
Tim, with a twinkle in his eye, which made 
Aunt Sophy cuff his ears for him, and then 
give him two good-night kisses instead of one. 

It was a full hour before the letter was 
written to his satisfaction, and broad dawn 
before he slept. 

Aunt Sophy managed to get a surreptitious 
glance at the envelope as Tim slipped it into 
a post-pillar on their way to church, and was 
not much surprised to observe that it was 
addressed to Mrs. Woodgate. 


CHAPTER XLV. 


“T love thee,.and will leave thee never, , 
Until my soul leave life for ever.’ 

A Boat drifted idly in the sun’s track on 
the lake of Reutensee, and in it sat two 
people—Graf Ludwig and his wife. The 
Countess had been rowing, and her face was 
exquisitely flushed with the healthful exer- 
tion, and she had tossed her hat on the seat 
beside her to let the cool, soft June wind 
touch her brow. 

“See my hands, Ludwig,” she said gleefully, 
as she held them up, ruddy and sunburnt, 
and a trifle less soft in the palms than of yore. 
“They are ruined, ruined for ever. Aren't 
you shocked ?” 

For answer he leaned forward, imprisoned 
them in his, which were still too white and 
slender for absolute health, and pressed 
them to his lips. 

“They hold my happiness and my life, 
Hilda,” he said, with the simplicity of a 
child, though his cheek flushed a little with 
the passion in his soul. It was a new love- 
story they were reading together, a love-story 
which unlocked the pages of two hearts 
which had never understood each other, and 
which now made new daily revelations full 
of wonder and sweet surprise. 

“Hush, Ludwig; only yesterday I made 
you promise not to talk any more nonsense,” 
she said reprovingly, but she laid his hand 
against her cheek, very near to her lips, and so 


held it fast a moment. “Is it not heavenly 
here? We shall never, never be able to leave it, 
and to think that I have thought it dreary, 
ugly, the worst place on earth, and have always 
been glad to leave it. It is a lovely place, 
Ludwig, and I think I am prouder of being 
mistress of Reutensee than of anything in 
the world, except that I have won your 
allegiance.” 

His face flushed, and he raised his eyes to 
the grey battlements of the castle, where it 
frowned on its rocky height, his own heri- 
tage, the home of his race, which he loved 
with that peculiar love the German bears to 
his own. To hear those words from the lips 
of his English wife was more than the wine 
of life to him, it set every pulse throbbing 
with happiness and pride unspeakable. 

“We need not leave it, dearest, until you 
feel that you wish for some change ; is it not 
our home ?” he said, eagerly. 

Yes,” she answered, and a slight wistful- 
ness crept into her eyes. “I feel as if here 
we were safe and happy. The world is wide, 
and, oh! so cruel, Ludwig; it has no pity 
for human hearts, even though they are 
breaking. But when you are quite yourself 
again, in another month, perhaps, you may 
feel this quiet irksome.” 

“ Perhaps we may ask you, Gustav and I, 
to take us to England then,” he suggested, 
with a visible touch of anxiety. 

She looked grave a moment, and then a 
little smile of amusement curved her lips. 

“The Count and Countess von Reutensee 
have arrived in Park Lane for the remainder 
of the season, and the Countess will resume 
her receptions on Sunday evenings,” she said 
whimsically, as she let her hand idly drop into 
the clean, cool, green water. “It would make 
a sensation, Ludwig ; and we should get a 
little amusement out of it. I believe it is a 
good suggestion. I should enjoy it, and I'll 
write to Redwood to withdraw the house 
from his list. But first I shall write to Har- 
greaves and tell him to insert a preliminary 
paragraph, so that everybody may be on the 
qui vive.” The smile, a trifle ironical and 
harsh, faded from her lips, and her face 
became sadder and more perplexed. “You 
have put into shape a wish I have uncon- 
sciously had in my heart for some days, 
Ludwig. There are some cords drawing me 
back to England, not as a permanent home, 
dear—I have adopted your country since 
the eighteenth of May, but I know there are 
some things demanding my attention—first 
and greatest of all, I want to see Helen 
Woodgate.” 
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“She is still parted from her husband ?” 
he said, inquiringly. 

She gravely nodded, and after a moment 
opened her red sunshade, and resting it on 
her shoulder, leaned towards him a little 
eagerly. 

“Tf we are going back to England, as I 
think we are for a little—you see the idea 
has taken possession of me, Ludwig—I must 
tell you all that story, so that you may 
understand my share in it, and how it has 
eaten into my heart.” 

“T am ready to hear it, dearest,” he said, 
and leaned back among the cushions tran- 
quilly, with the supreme look of content, 
which said so plainly he had nothing left in 
this world to desire. Then she told him, 
bit by bit, a little hesitatingly, laying bare 
the entire history of her friendship with 
Woodgate in the light in which it now 
appeared to her own soul. She saw its weak- 
ness and wherein she had been to blame. 
She had accorded to Hargreaves an intimacy 
quite as frank and untramelled, but had 
overlooked the difference in the men. Har- 
greaves having had but one love-story only, 
had no further interest of that kind in any 
woman. Woodgate, on the other hand, was 
sadly susceptible to the influence of all 
women, especially such as were beautiful and 
had ability with it. As her husband listened 
he was conscious of a vague envy to think 
that any other man could have had the power 
to move her ever so slightly. To some natures 
a love without its keen touch of jealousy is 
impossible. His was one. 

“T do not blame him,” was his comment, 
given with a faint sigh, which her quick ear 
caught. 

“Do you blame me then, Ludwig, as I 
must for ever blame myself ?” 

“No; the wonder to me is that it did not 
become more serious,” he replied. “ But 
you have forgiven in me much graver faults, 
Hilda. When I saw her here, truly I did 
not think her one to bear malice so long.” 

“It is not malice, Ludwig. She has had 
a great shock, from which I hope and pray 
she may yet fully recover. The process with 
one of her nature is bound to be slow. She 
was as innocent of evil, as unsuspecting of 
such things as broken trust and wandering 
passions as our Gustav. I confess she 
weighs upon my soul, and I think, perhaps, 
if I could see her it might be well.” 

“If you would like to lose no more time, 
I can take you to England at once.” 

She looked at him with a quick apprecia- 
tive glance. 
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“Not just yet. Don’t forget it is not 
many days since you were permitted to rise, 
Even for Helen [ will not risk a relapse 
for you.” 

‘Do you then care as much as that?” he 
queried, putting again the question he was 
never tired of asking ; but she lowered her 
sunshade so that he might not see her 
face, and for a moment had no answer 
ready. 

“Ludwig,” she said presently, “did you 
ever see anything as ridiculous as_ the 
happiness of that boy ?” 

“Our Gustav, do you mean ?” 

“Yes; it is infectious. It is impossible 
looking at him to feel sad even for a 
moment.” 

“T do not feel so,” he replied, so gravely 
that she looked at him in quick, surprised 
inquiry. 

* Do you not—and why ?” 

“ Because I think of him as he was in all 
the years he ought to have been as happy, 
Hilda, and my soul is heavy within me. Tell 
me, dear wife, have you no fear for the 
future? You said, not many minutes ago, 
that the world is wide, and that you feel 
safer and happier here. Is it that you dis- 
trust me? I would that you were perfectly 
frank with me.” 

“No, it is not that; only I have suffered 
in the world, oh, so keenly, I feel as if I 
wanted to turn my back on it for ever. But 
when you spoke of it, and I thought what it 
would be to face them with you by my side, 
it would be a pleasure too exquisite to forego ; 
sO, as soon as you are quite able, Ludwig, we 
shall go.” 

* You do trust me, then ?” 

“T have said it,” she answered simply. 
“Trust is easy where love is, and I do love 
you, Ludwig ; you must know that.” 

She stretched out her hand and put back 
the sunny masses of his hair from his broad 
white brow, and the very touch of her fingers 
was a passionate caress. 

“T have great thoughts, wide and deep, 
Ludwig, stretching before me like a flood, 
which will bear us on through life, side by 
side always—none to come between. I have 
dreams, too, of how we, who are so rich, will 
do good and not evil with the money God 
has given us, and we shall teach our boy to 


make the noblest use of all his gifts—the 


use which shall bless all they touch. And 
if God gives us other children, Ludwig”— 
and her face flushed a little, and in her deep 
eyes lay a tender and solemn light—* I shall 
know that I am forgiven, and that my offer 
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of service is acceptable in the sight of heaven. 
Will you help me, Ludwig ? for it is only so 
we shall be happy and at peace.” 

“] am not worthy,” he made answer, and 
his voice trembled; but something of her 
enthusiasm touched him, and as he raised 
his eyes to the perfect limitless blue of the 
sky a vision came to him of what life and its 
great purpose might be, even for one who has 
gone so far astray. And though there was 
no further speech between them, a great 
ineffable peace seemed to lie upon them like 
a benison from heaven, lifting them up 
from everything sordid and mean in their 
earthly life. 

The Countess sat silent, but thinking, 
thinking ever, and it was her husband who 
was the burden of her thoughts. She was 
more and more amazed, day by day, seeing 
him as wax in her hands, getting glimpses of 
his simplicity, his feebleness in the hands of 
one who loved him. Ah, that was the secret ! 
Love had opened the door. Looking back 
upon the bitter and sad past, and thinking 
of all she had missed, of the shipwrecked 
years, a regret, so keen stabbed her that she 
could have abased herself at his feet, praying 
forgiveness for her laxness in wifely duty, 
for her great share in all the misery which 
he had endured. Like all generous natures, 
once thoroughly awakened she was relent- 
less towards herself, though generous towards 
all others. 

“ There is a great deal, dear, in London, 
to which it will be a joy to introduce you,” 
she said by-and-by, taking up the oars again 
and pulling towards the little landing-stage. 
“T have some very good friends there, and 
there is one man whom I believe to be one 
of the best in that great city, though he 
professes nothing. I hope it will be possible 
for you and he to become friends.” 

* What is his name ?” 

“ Hargreaves—Walcot Hargreaves ; a poor 
man and hard-working, only a journalist ; 
but he has a heart a king might envy.” 

“Tf he is hard-working and poor,” said the 
Count meditatively, “perhaps he will allow 
us to help him. I think of a way. It is cer- 
tain Strumpfi will not allow me to travel for 
two weeks at least. Could you not ask 
this friend to come here to Reutensee, so that 
I may begin my education among your Eng- 


lish friends ?” 


Her eyes filled and she stooped forward 
and kissed him again; and Gustav, watching 
for them on the little pier, saw the act. 

“Ludwig, you are a genius,” she said 
eagerly. “I shall write this very day, or 
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telegraph ; now let us pick up the boy, and 
he shall rowus. It is a shame to go indoors 
on this perfect day.” 

At six o’clock that evening, whilst Wood- 
gate and Hargreaves were dining at a Strand 
restaurant, which the latter had frequented 
for years, Mrs. Figges’ little maid brought 
the telegram which had early in the after- 
noon been despatched from Reutensee. Har- 
greaves whistled as his eye quickly devoured 
the contents ; then he passed it to Woodgate, 
and devoted himself meditatively to his 
cutlet. 

“ Well,” said Woodgate inquiringly, “ will 
you go?” 

“ Yes—to-morrow night. I want the 
change anyhow, and I’m not very hard 
pressed just now. There’s more in this 
than meets the eye—but I'll write and let 
you know.” 

To decide, with Hargreaves, was to act, 
and Woodgate saw him off by the Club train 
the following night, and then walked back, 
a trifle disconsolately, to Norfolk Street. 
The summer was now in its early prime, 
out-door London looking its best and love- 
liest ; but in such weather the poor little 
rooms where Woodgate now spent his time 
looked dingy and mean by contrast with the 
brightness without. 

The impulse to work, however, after its 
many abeyances, had awakened in response 
to his constant prayer, and the pile of manu- 
script was daily growing in his desk. In his 
earnest desire to complete some worthy work 
he was, indeed, tempted to go to the oppo- 
site extreme, and now spent so many hours 
over it that Hargreaves, though rejoicing in 
the change, had sometimes occasion to remon- 
strate. As may be imagined, his interest in 
the new work was intense and keen, but 
Woodgate was unusually reticent about it, 
and parried his questions without giving any 
satisfaction. Hargreaves did not even know 
what was its central idea, but that it had 
laid hold of the man, entering into possession. 
of his soul, was very evident; and knowing 
that only so is all or any great and lasting 
work accomplished, the true friend and wise 
critic held his peace hopefully, and bided 
his time. 

There was a good deal of natural curiosity 
mingling with the other feelings which 
caused Hargreaves to accept so promptly 
the Countess’s invitation to Reutensee. He 
had had no communication with her sincé 
the brief letter announcing her reconciliation 
to her husband, and it was to be expected 
that he had had many thoughts about her in 
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the interval. Great was his surprise, when he 
alighted at the railway station at Wurzburg, 
to behold her swiftly approaching, looking 
more radiant and more lovely than he ever 
remembered having seen her look before. 

“Welcome, a thousand welcomes to Ger- 
many,” she said, trying to smile gaily though 
her eyes were wet. “I see you are surprised 
to see me, but I wished to meet you here. 
It is a very long drive. I brought over the 
carriage in the morning, lunched in town, 
and now it waits. How good it is to see you 
again, and how good of you to come.” 

“T came because I knew you wanted me 
to come and soon, or you would not have 
sent,” he said, and his true eyes, in which so 
much deep feeling lay, dwelt upon her lovely 
face with the old friendly, brotherly look 
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which now nearly broke her down. “I need 
not ask how it is with you ?” 

“You see that it is well,” she supple- 
mented brightly. ‘Well, come, we can talk 
as we go. I said to the Count that you tra- 
velled with no luggage, how comes it that I 
behold these two large portmanteaus ?” 

“T have read of the splendid courtesy of 
your great German houses,” he replied whim- 
sically, “and I don’t want to disgrace you 
with Bohemian ways. I spent fifteen pounds 
on new clothes yesterday, by which awful 
extravagance I hope you feel duly flattered.” 

“Indeed I do ; but my friend ts my friend 
in whatever garb, and we are as simple at 
Reutensee as you in Norfolk Street. Well, 
let us go; we can talk as we drive. There 
is so much, so very much, I want to hear.” 







































As Paradise. 


Here till the soil, 


Primeval toil. 


Is full of songs, 


The mossy sod, 


Their early faith. 


Ever through changing years, 
The violet’s breath 
Will bring with April’s tears 


THE LITTLE GARDENERS. 


TAR-ROOFED and gemmed with flowers 
The garden lies, 
As fair through summer hours 


Children in merry bands 


Learning with eager hands 


Above their Eden, April blue 


In praise of all things new, 
From warbling throngs. 


And here, at one with Him 
Who bids “ Rejoice !” 
From dawn to twilight dim 

They hear His voice. 


And when the primrose breaks 


Each tender blossom speaks 
The thoughts of God. 


Love folds them in its calm. 
Where’er they roam, 

That voice will breathe its balm 
With thoughts of home. 


CLARA THWAITES. 
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LOVE THE TRUE MOTIVE. 


PREACHED IN ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL, 


By THE VENERABLE WILLIAM MACDONALD SINCLAIR, D.D., Arcupracon or Lonnoy, Canon 
or Sr. Pavt’s, anp CHapiarn-1n-Orpinaky TO H.M. THE QUEEN. 


“ The fruit of the Spirit is love.” —Gat. v. 22. 

all’ is a very easy thing for us to see 

from Holy Scripture that a uni- 

versal kindness and benevolence 

is the true spirit of Christianity. 

We are quite ready to say that 

this was what made the life of the Son of 
God so supremely attractive: this quality 
He had in a divine degree. We know that 
each of the Epistles of St. Paul and the 
apostles of Christ is full of the most earnest 
exhortations to the cultivation of this temper. 
From beginning to end the Epistles of St. 
John breathe it, and as we read them they 
stir us to our inmost hearts. But all the 
same, it is quite possible for us to know these 
things well enough in our heads, and yet in 
our own daily way of living to be harsh, 
cold, selfish, and inconsistent. There is a 
wonderful amount of the true kindness of 
Jesus Christ about in our day, transferred 
from the accumulated influence of His 


genuine servants ; but there is not enough of 
it in each individual professor of the Chris- 


tian faith. If, for instance, all this congre- 
gation could give themselves up, each without 
reserve, to the guiding of God in their whole 
dealings with others, the effect would be to 
bring us very near to the gates of heaven. 

The difference between knowing and doing 
is a thing of common observation. Is it not 
a well-known fact in common life that men 
do not always follow the line of conduct 
which their judgment tells them is reason- 
able and to their advantage? Is it not, on 
the contrary, true that though they see the 
fitness and usefulness of a certain course, 
they often refuse to take it, especially when 
the advantage or disadvantage is either far 
off, or else needs great exertion ? 

How surprising such inconsistency would 
be, if it were not so common! Men can tell, 
as if it was proved to them, what they ought 
to do for their own sakes, and yet they do 
not do it, but go on just the same as before. 
How often this weakness has been spoken of, 
in all ages, by teachers, heathen as well as 
Christian! How many have been the at- 
tempts to cure it! Wise men have shown 
the absurdity and danger of it in the 
strongest colours. They have demonstrated 
how it makes foresight useless, and reason 
contemptible. Still the mischief goes on. 


Still it is a matter of wonder that men of 
prudence and discretion should often get so 
little practical advantage even for the life 
that now is, from their prudence and dis- 
cretion. 

Incomparably stronger ought prudence 
and discretion to be, to all who have any 
shadow of belief, when applied to the life 
that is to come. They are, in this sphere, 
as superior to mere worldly motives of 
action, as heaven is higher than earth, or 
eternity more lasting than time. Yet, even 
here we cannot hols seeing that motives 
which appeal merely to reason and common- 
sense are not enough. Even in those who 
believe there is often the most glaring con- 
trast between faith and practice. To one 
who has any shadow of belief no arguments 
for obeying the will of God could be stronger 
than the promise of eternal glory, the threat 
of eternal misery. The belief, which has 
the sanction of such immense probability, 
that we must all stand before the judgment 
seat of Christ, and receive the things done 
in the body according to that we have done, 
whether it be good or bad, is an appeal 
which, to any reasonable being, ought to be 
overpowering and irresistible. The reflec- 
tion of St. Peter, “ Seeing then that all these 
things shall be dissolved, what manner of 
persons ought ye to be in all holy conversa. 
tion and godliness, looking for and hastening 
unto the day of God,” seems too clear to be 
overlooked, too commanding to be withstood. 
Yet we know that these powerful arguments 
may be put before men in vain. We know 
that in instances without number these con- 
siderations are utterly incapable of turning 
men’s hearts really to God. We find that 
men whose minds are convinced of the pro- 
found likelihood of the truth that after 
death comes judgment, men who easily allow 
the doctrine that the dead small and great 
shall stand before God, dare, all the same, to 
lead lives utterly selfish in their ungodliness, 
very little and very seldom checked in the 
indulgence of their bad habits by the awful 
idea of a retribution that never ends. 

My brothers, the obstacle to the possi- 
bility of the true loving spirit of the Lord 
Jesus taking complete possession of the heart 
of each of us is the selfishness which is born 
in you and me and all alike, and which is 
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our strongest natural characteristic. It is 
perfectly true that the seeds of kind feeling 
are present in every heart waiting to be 
developed. Nobody can deny that there is 
not one single person born into the world 
who is utterly and entirely hard-hearted. 
But selfishness, or self-interest, or the desire 
to please ourselves, is there also; and by the 
long habits of the human race, and by the 
force of example all round, and by the 
cleverness of the spirit of evil in tempting 
and deceiving us, it is a far stronger root 
than the seeds of kindness, if left to them- 
selves. It grows more quickly, and if not 
checked it rapidly fills the heart, chokes 
every other growth, and excludes every 
happier impulse. 

Everybody, for instance, by nature wants 
to get on. Life may, from the point of view 
of nature, be considered a struggle of those 
who are trying to elbow each other out in 
the pursuit of good things. Good things 
everybody wants to have for himself, or for 
those who are a part of himself. By nature, 


nobody would wish to remain in the back- 
ground, and not to get any of the advantages 
which are to be had; by nature, nobody 
would remain content with the pleasure of 
helping other people to get them instead. 


The theory might appear beautiful, but the 
immediate impulse would be too strong. 

By nature, everybody wishes to be amused 
and satisfied. By nature, everybody wishes 
to ixdulge himself in what he has found will 
give him pleasure, or what he thinks will 
minister to his enjoyment. As long as 
he can enjoy himself, he does not care who 
they are who entertain him. He wishes to 
dine well and dress well every day, and he 
does not remember that there are multitudes 
round him who are in constant suffering, and 
unceasing distress, and who need all that he 
can peal spare for their relief and for the 
improvement of their condition. Or he 
wants to aggrandise his family, and he gives 
little or nothing for bettering the lot of the 
needy and helpless. Or he indulges himself 
in vice, and never bestows a thought on the 
serious question whether, Lesides doing harm 
to himself, he is not hardening the hearts of 
the unfortunate sharers in his unlawful plea- 
sures, and binding the chains of the mys- 
terious power of evil still more firmly round 
their dark and unhappy souls. Or he wishes 
to be always very merry and witty, and he 
never reflects whether his moods, jokes, and 
jests, may not be helping, each time he opens 
his lips, to keep others away from. the feet 
of the Lord Jesus Christ. - In all these, and 


countless other ways, do you not see how 
far easier it is for men to be selfish, than in 
the Christian sense of the words to be kind 
and loving ? 

And such men must not deceive them- 
selves because they sometimes feel touches 
of natural affection. Such touches are beau- 
tiful marks of the wisdom of the Creator in 
animal life, and, unless purified by faith, 
have little or nothing to do in the contest of 
the soul between selfishness and benevolence. 
There is hardly an animal in which the in- 
stinct of the mother for her young is not for 
a time exceedingly strong. Some of the 
most beautiful pictures in natural history 
might be seen in the hen fighting for her 
chickens against overwhelming odds, or the 
grouse on the moor pretending to be lame, 
and risking her own life that she may con- 
ceal the place where her little ones are feed- 
ing; or the swallow, searching all day for 
food for her young ; or the cow, filling the 
whole valley with her wild and plaintive 
moans in her agony when her calf has been 
taken from her side. A man must be very 
far gone indeed in wickedness and devilry if 
he feels no pang at the loss of a tender 
mother, or a wife whom he has once loved, 
or a brother, or a friend with whom he has 
been long associated, and from whom he has 
received kind deeds and words. But these 
feelings, and the feeling which makes a man 
admire and court a woman, do not of them- 
selves rise much above natural impulses. 
They may, by Christian thought and disci- 
pline, be raised into the highest, purest, and 
most lovely of virtues, but in themselves 
they have little or nothing to do with Chris- 
tian excellence, with the struggle between 
right and wrong, and cannot be taken as 
necessarily signs of a regenerate nature. A 
man may be just as selfish for his mother, 
or his wife, or his children, as he is on his 
own account. His natural affection for them, 
unless properly disciplined by the law and 
spirit of the Lord Jesus Christ, may make 
him quite as hard and unjust to other people 
as he would be made by his own personal 
interest. It is not by pointing to mere 
natural affection, or good-fellowship, or 
friendship that a man can excuse himself 
for his general selfishness, or lay claim to be 
on the right side in the struggle between 
good and evil. 

What is needed? My brothers, our Lord 
Jesus: Christ, who knew what was in man, 
and who perfectly understood all the weak- 
nesses and sideways of the human heart, saw 


how powerless even promises and threaten- 
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ings must be of themselves to bring that 
divine spirit which would be the only proof 
of true service. So He gave us a new com- 
mandment, higher and more powerful than 
either hope or fear; a motive not for the 
understanding, but for the heart. He gave 
us the motive of Love. He was Himself one 
perfect exhibition of love; and He showed 
us by His revelation of God that God is 
love. Love brings out our best feelings on 
the side of God. We are drawn to Him by 
the same principle which regulates the uni- 
verse, and fills it with light, and beauty, and 


glory. 


“ Love is the root of creation: God's essence ; worlds without 
number 

Lie in His bosom like children ; He made them for this pur- 
se only. 

Only to love and to be loved again, He breathed forth His 


spirit 
Into the slumbering dust; and, upright standing, it laid its 
Hand on its heart, and felt it was warm with a tlame out of 
heaven.”’—LONGFELLOW. 


By one of His latest acts, our Lord gave 
us a striking and memorable instance of the 
principle of divine love and its inexhaustible 
power. Simon Peter, in spite of all his bold 
professions of faithfulness, had, in the hour 
of trial, shamefully deserted and still more 
shamefully denied His Master. But that 
gracious Master would not throw him aside, 
or leave him alone. He could distinguish 
between weakness and real disloyalty, be- 
tween cowardice and real treachery ; and He 
accepted the repentance of a conscience- 
stricken follower who, on the first reminder 
of his offence, had gone out and wept bitterly. 
So our Lord after His resurrection did not 
take back the high commission by which He 
had entrusted to Simon Peter the keys of 
the kingdom of heaven, the privilege of 
admitting into the Christian Church first the 
Jews on the day of Pentecost, and after- 
wards the first fruits of the Gentiles in the 
persons of Cornelius and his family. He 
brought back His repentant disciple in full 
favour, and confirmed him in all the privi- 
leges which he had deserved to forfeit. But 
it was necessary that he who had shown 
himself so miserably weak should have the 
strongest principle planted in him for unswerv- 
ing obedience in the future. ‘Simon, son of 
Jonas, lovest thou me more than these ?” 
There it was. This simple and touching 
appeal to all that was best and purest in 
his heart never faded thenceforth from the 
memory of Peter. Peter had learnt, as we 
all learn once or more in our lives, a painful 
lesson of humility and self-distrust. fie was 
now properly doubtful of his own moral 
superiority to the rest of the apostles. He 


* ness. 


did not dare to repeat his late boastful lan- 
guage, “Though all men forsake Thee, yet 
will not I.” Confining himself to a declara- 
tion of his own affection, and not presuming 
to compare it with that of others, he shows 
that the appeal has gone home, and he 
answers meekly, ‘Lord, Thou knowest that 
I love Thee.” 

He who spake as never man spake, could 
easily have used other arguments for bring- 
ing round His old friend had He pleased. 
He could have put with tremendous force 
before Peter’s mind all the terrors of the 
Lord ; all the misery which will overwhelm 
the faithless shepherd who through careless- 
ness or cowardice allows the sheep to stray 
or perish. Or He might have described in 
touching language the blessedness of the 
servant who on the day of doom can render 
his account with joy. But the Saviour of 
men did nothing of the kind. He made 
affection to Himself, to His own person, God 
manifest in the flesh, the subject of His last 
most solemn charge. In His unerring judg- 
ment fear of future punishment, hope of 
future happiness, are not the only, nor the 
strongest, motives for the expulsion of selfish- 
The highest, the purest, the truest, 
the most energetic, the most abiding stimulus 
to duty is LovE, affection and warm gratitude 
to Him who loved us, and washed us from 
our sins in His blood, and hath made us 
kings and priests to God and His Father. 

My brothers, as Peter obtained the gift 
from our Divine Lord and Master, so must 
we. Real and true Christian charity, or love, 
or kindness, or benevolence, or unselfishness, 
is like every other grace, the free gift of God, 
and can only be had by asking Him earnestly, 
directly, and intentionally for it. Nothing 
but the Spirit of Christ, urgently prayed for 
by ourselves, can subdue our natural selfish- 
ness. We may try as hard as we like to 
discipline ourselves, but if we have given up 
our prayers and never ask God for anything, 
then we shall go on just like the rest of 
the world, doing whatever pleases us most, 
whether on the spur of the moment or after 
careful calculation, and never caring to stop 
and consider how our conduct in things 
small and great affects the welfare of other 
people. 

But this gift has to be obtained, this 
lesson has to be learnt, if we are to be true 
Christians, and taste real happiness and feel 
eternal life begun within us. It is a hard 
thing to our perverted wills, and will need 
long and frequent petitions to the Giver of 
all good gifts. It will need constant watch- 
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ing when we have once found that beautiful 
and healthy grace growing in our hearts, 
and suggesting to us to think of others 
before ourselves. But it is the only and 
true sign of the Christian spirit and temper, 
and it must be ours if we are to enter the 
kingdom of heaven. Nothing is too hard 
for God. His power and grace can soften 
the most worldly heart when once it is turned 
to Him. “Him that cometh unto me I will 
in no wise cast out.” “If ye being evil 
know how to give good gifts unto your chil- 
dren, how much more shall your Heavenly 
Father give the Holy Spirit unto them that 
ask Him ?” 


“* Hail, holy love! thou word that sums all bliss! 
Gives and receives all bliss! fullest, when most 
Thou givest. Spring-head of all felicity! 
Deepest, when most is drawn. Emblem of God, 
Overflowing most when greatest numbers drink. 
Essence that binds the Uncreated Three; 

Chain that unites Creation to its Lord ; 

Centre to which all being gravitates. 

Eternal, ever-growing, happy love! 

Enduring all, hoping, forgiving all; 

Instead of law, fulfilling every law : 

Entirely blest, because thou seekest no more ;° 

Hopest not, nor fear’st, but on the present livest 

And hold’st perfection smiling in thine arms. 

Mysterious, infinite, exhaustless Love! 

On earth mysterious, and mysterious still 

In Heaven ; sweet chord that harmonizes all 

The harps of Paradise ; the spring, the well, 

That fills the bowl and banquet of the sky.” 
RosertT Po..ox. 


“ Love is the crowning grace of humanity, 
the holiest right of the soul, the golden link 
that binds us to duty and truth, the redeem- 
ing principle that chiefly reconciles the heart 
to life, and is prophetic of eternal good.”* 
“True love is disinterested; it rests on 
virtue, and looks to it; it springs and fires 
what is good and noble in us, and is ever 
(lrawing us to its likeness ; it is no romance, 
and has no death in it as that has; it is life, 
full, sweet life, ever holding on its upward 
way.”+ “Amid all the troubles of this 
world, the sorrows, griefs, disappointments, 
and misfortunes, there is one gleam of sun- 
shine that irradiates all hearts, high and low, 
rich and poor,—the sunshine of love! It is 
the cry of the human soul; the note to 
which every heart responds ; the band which 
shall bind us all together in that other world, 
where mourners shall be comforted, and love 
shall reign for ever ! ’t 

By this spirit of divine love we shall know 
that we are Christ’s disciples. Like Christ 
we shall never fail to be touched, though in 
a lower degree, by the feeling of the infirm- 
ities of those about us. Like Him we shall 
try each day to fill up our whole time by 
doing good. Like Him we shall desire that 


* Petrarch. + Hooker, 


+ James Ellis. 
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others shall have all manner of things that 
are good rather than ourselves: Like Him 
we shall not be troubling about high or great 
people, but bending down to take our share 
of the troubles of the lowliest. Like Him 
we shall think nothing of worldly advance- 
ment, or consideration, or honour, but look 
only for the honour that comes from Him in 
the answer of a conscience which is at once 
awake and at rest. We shall be forbearing 
and patient, and eager only to make every- 
body happy in the truest sense of the word. 
We shall be utterly free from the torments of 
envy and jealousy. We shall never boast, 
or speak of ourselves, or refer to our own 
doings and glory. We shall never bring dis- 
honour on the name of our Lord by incon- 
sistent, or unpleasant, or ugly behaviour. 
We shall never have objects of our own 
which would clash with the welfare of other 
people. We shall not easily be put out. 
We shall check ourselves in that dark, sus- 
picious temper which is always on the look- 
outfor slights, wrongs, and ill-doing in others. 
Our pleasure will be not in proving others 
to be less good than they appear, nor in 
gloating over tales of crime, sin, and imper- 
fection. We shall be ready to endure un- 
kindness, opposition, neglect, and misunder- 
standing, without discouragement. We shall 
believe the best of people till the contrary is 
proved. We shall hope ever more earnestly 
for the dawn of the perfect day that is com- 
ing. While we are still on earth we shall 
not be always looking for luxury and com- 
fort, but we shall prefer to endure hardness 
as good soldiers of Jesus Christ. Would to 
God this spirit existed between the employed 
and their employers ! 


‘* God loves from whole to parts: the human soul 
Must rise from individual to the whole. 
Self-love but serves the virtuous mind to wake 
As the small pebble stirs the peaceful lake ; 

The centre moved, a circle straight succeeds, 

Another still, and still another spreads ; 

Friend, parent, neighbour first it will embrace, 

His country next, and next all buman race ; 

Wide and more wide the o’erflowing of the mind 

Takes every creature in of every kind, 

Earth smiles around with boundless bounty blest 

And Heaven beholds its image in his breast.” 
Pore, 


So our way will ever be growing brighter 
and happier, because ever more completel 
after the will of God and in harmony with 
His divine energy. So all that is base in us 
will be more and more thoroughly subdued. 
And at last we shall pass into the land of 
perfect light and absolute love, where all will 
be delight and unutterable content, because 
there will be no unregenerate will, and no 
coldness, or deadness, or selfishness of heart 
to trouble us any more for ever! 





DARTMOUTH. 
By Tus Rev. S. BARING GOULD, M.A. 


I WILL tell you how I first saw Dartmouth, 

before I proceed to say anything about 
it, and then the reader will perhaps under- 
stand the peculiar affection with which I 
write about it. 

It happened early one June that I had 
made every arrangement to go with a friend 
a walking tour among the Dolomite Alps. 
We were to meet in town and cross the 
Channel together to Antwerp. 

At the last moment some particularly vex- 
atious business cropped up which detained 
me, and I had to wire to my friend that I 
could not be with him on the day fixed, but 
would, if possible, meet him in Cologne. In 
two days I saw it was all up with my Conti- 
nental excursion, and I was obliged to tele- 
graph to Cologne that my friend must go on 
his way by himself. 

Now when a man has been slaving at his 
desk all winter, and has been planning out 
every stage of his tour, and has thought, 
talked, written, dreamed of it for months— 
then to see his hope blasted is enough to 
make him cross. Cross accordingly I was ; 
so cross, that the best and most long-suffering 
of wives advised me to go somewhere. “Some- 
where,” thought I; “why I have never been 
down the Dart, have never seen Dart- 


mouth.” So I took the advice given me and 
started. 

What a day that was when I spun along 
the South Devon Railway from Plymouth to 
Totnes. The day was resplendent with sun, 
and yet not too hot. The orchards every- 
where were a mass of flowers, from white to 
pink. I had hit precisely on the time and 
train whereby a number of English cfficers, 
just landed from the Soudan at Plymouth, 
were dispersing to their homes. In the 
same carriage with me was a young officer 
who had bought a number of Funny Folks 
and was immersed in it. A brother officer 
came to the carriage-window, after we had 
reached a second station, and addressing my 
fellow traveller through the window, ex- 
claimed, “I say, did you ever see the like of 
this, old chap? we are going through waves 
of colour, a sea of flowers; I never saw any- 
thing to equal it—and after the sands of 
Egypt, old boy!” The beli rang and he had 
to run back to his carriage. “Yes; all right,” 
was the response of the man in my compart- 
ment, and down went his head and thoughts 
among Funny Folks. 

At the next station the second officer was 
again at our window, and again addressing 
the reader of the periodical, “I say, Jones ! 
talk of Araby the Blessed, it isn’t worth men- 
tion in the same day with ten thousand 
times more lovely, blessed, dear old England. 


Fosse Street, Dartmouth. 
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By George! old 
chap, I want 
to look out of 
both windows 
at once. I can’t 
see enough of 
it. I feel as if 
I could cry, it 
is so beauti- 
ful!” 

“Ah! in- 
deed,” re- 
sponded the 
reader, and 
down went his 
head into 
his paper, and 
never looked 
off it again. 
“Truly,” IT thought, “what a blessing to 
publishers that all men have not the sense 
of beauty ; and what a blessing it is to men 
like myself that all men are not fond of the 
grotesque.” 

The descent of the Dart should be made 
as I made it then, on an early summer 
evening when the sun is in decline, and the 
lawns are yellow with buttercups, when the 
mighty oaks and beeches are casting long 
shadows, and the reaches of the river are 
alternately sheets of quivering gold and of 
purple ink. 

As I went down the river, all dissatis- 
faction at my lot passed away, and by the 
time Dartmouth came in view I could no 
longer refrain myself, 
but threw my cap into 
the air, and barely 
caught it from falling 
overboard as I shouted, 
“ Hurrah for merry Eng- 
land! verily it has scenes 
that are unrivalled in 
the whole world.” 

Indeed now, in gra- 
vity, as I write this, I 
cannot think that I have 
ever seen any sight love- 
lier than Dartmouth on 
an evening in early 
summer, with Kings- 
wear opposite, the one 
bathed in soft sweet 
shadow, and the other 
glittering and golden 
in the sun's declining 
rays. 

The sea is not visible 
from Dartmouth, which 


The Waterside, Dartmouth, 


A bit of Dartmouth. 


is hemmed in 
by hills that 
rise to a great 
height on every 
side, shutting 
in the basin of 
water that is 
the port of 
Dartmouth, 
and shutting 
out all winds. 
The town itself 
is full of pic- 
turesque bits. 
The church, 
dedicated to 
St. Saviour, is 
really a cha- 
pelry in the 
parish of Townstall, the church of which, 
set as a beacon on a hill, is two miles dis. 
tant, and reached by a scramble. The church 
of Dartmouth was built at the end of the 
fourteenth century, and has happily escaped 
the reckless restoration which has befallen 
Totnes. What has been done has been repa- 
rative, and all in the best taste. The church 
contains a magnificent painted and gilt wood 
screen, and a pulpit of the same character, 
with the royal badges of later date on its 
sides. A gallery runs round three sides of 
the church, over the aisles ; that is of Eliza- 
bethan date, and the panels in front are 
emblazoned with the arms of the merchant 
princes of the town at the time of its pros- 
perity. A curious door, 
covered with iron-work 
of very rich description, 
representing lions im- 
paled on an oak-tree, 
bears the date 1631, 
but this merely repre- 
sents the restorations of 
the woodwork of the 
door. In the floor of 
the church is the brass 
of John Hawley, mer- 
chant, who died in 1408, 
and his two wives, Joan, 
who died in 1394, and 
Alice, who died in 1403; 
there can be little doubt 
as to which of the wives 
he loved best, for he is 
represented holding the 
hand of the first. This 
is the Hawley, merchant 
of Dartmouth, men- 
tioned by old Stowe in 
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his “ Annals,” who, in 1390, “waged the navie 
of shippes of the ports of his own charges, 
and took 34 shippes laden with wyne to 
the sum of fifteen hundred tunnes.” .The 
visitor may compare the costume worn by 
the ladies on the brass with the description 
given by Stowe of the fashion that tien set 
in: ‘ This time was used exceeding pride in 
garments, gownes with deepe and broad 
sleeves, commonly called peake sleeves, 
whereof some hung downe to their feete, and 
at least to the knees, ful of cuts and jagges.” 
Among the old houses in the town, unhap- 
pily fast disappearing, must be noted those 
in the Butter Row, a short piazza like that at 
Totnes, and in one of these is a very fine 
carved oak chimney- 
piece, that merits 
examination. 
. Other. old houses 
are in Fosse Street 
and the Shambles. 
A. peculiarity of 
the old Dartmouth 
houses is that they 
are covered with 
small slates, cut into 
various devices, and 
forming elegant pat- 
terns, that cover 
them as a coat of 
mail against the 
rain. Forty years 
ago there were num- 
bers of these pic- 
turesque old houses, 
they are now woe- 
fully reduced in 
numbers. ‘ Ce 
The Ship Inn is Ne 
an old - fashioned 
hostel, very com- 
fortable, and though 
modernised externally, yet has much that is 
characteristic of an old inn in the inside. I 
was dining there one evening when the train 
from town had arrived, and launched its pas- 
sengers into Dartmouth. Among these hap- 
pened to be a German, who was on his way 
by the Donald Currie boat to the Cape. He 
came into the dining-room of the Ship, seated 
himself at a table at a little distance from 
me, and signed that he wanted something to 
eat. 
The courteous, elderly waiter bowed and 
said, “ What will you have, sir, soup ?” 
“Yesh! yesh!” 
“There is vermicelli.” 
“Yesh! yesh!” 
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“ And Julienne.” 
“Yesh! yesh!” 
* And ox-tail.” 
“Yesh! yesh!” 
“ And mulligatawny.” 
“ Yesh ! yesh!” 
“ And fish, sir. Would you like some?” 
“Oh, yesh! yesh!” 
“There is some turbot.” 
“Yesh! yesh!” 
“ And a nice pair of soles, ” 
“Yesh ! yesh!” 
* And some brill.” 
“Oh, yesh! yesh!” 
* And perhaps you would like, sir, a 
mayonnaise of lobster ?” 
‘Oh, yesh! yesh!” 
It was time for 
me to interfere. I 
jumped up and has- 
tened to the assist- 
ance of the poor 
German, and said 
in his own tongue : 
“T beg your pardon 
for my interference, 
sir, butare youorder.- 
ing dinner for your- 
self or for the entire 
crew? You will, I 
know, excuse me, 
but I thought it 
advisable to speak 
before it came to 
the wine list.” 
“Ach, du lieber 
Herr!” gasped the 
German. “I know 
but one English 
. areen word, and that is 
yesh. Will you beso 
merciful as to order 
dinner for me?” 
I at once entered into consultation with 
the waiter, and settled all matters agreeably. 
A charming walk may—no, must, be taken 
from Dartmouth to the sea; the street, very 
narrow, runs between houses for a long way, 
giving glimpses of the water, of old bastions 
and towers, of gardens hanging on the steep 
slopes, of fuchsias and pelargoniums running 
riot in the warm damp air, of red rock and 
green foliage, jumbled together in the wildest 
picturesqueness, of the blue still water 
below, with gulls, living foam-flakes swaying, 
chattering over the surface. Then the road 
has to bend round Warfleet, a lovely bay 
bowered in woods, with an old mill and a 
limekiln, and barges lying by, waiting for 
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lime or for flour. When this has been passed, 
and, alas! a very ugly modern house that 
disfigures one of the loveliest scenes in South 
Devon, a headland is reached by a walk 
under trees, and all at once a corner is 
turned, and a venerable church and a castle 
are revealed, occupying the rocky points 
that command the entrance of Dartmouth 
Harbour. 

The church undoubtedly served as chapel 
to the castle, but is far older in dedication 
than any portion of the castle, for it is dedi- 
cated to the purely British Saint Petrock, 
who lived in the sixth century. 

It was the peculiarity of the Celtic churches 
that they were named after their founders, 
and not after the relics they enshrined, as in 
the Roman Church. We may, therefore, 
with tolerable safety, conclude that this 
venerable missionary established the first 
church at this point, and probably resided 
here for a while. Petrock is said to have 
been born in Cumberland, but he studied in 
Ireland, where he spent twenty years, and 
was the teacher of St. Kevin. At last he was 
impelled to come over into Damnonia and 
preach the gospel there. He seems to have 
landed in North Devon, and to have gone to 
Exeter, where he founded a church ; then to 
Dartmouth, and then—possibly finding the 
air there too relaxing, he came up to Dart- 
moor, and founded the church at Lydford. 
Thence he migrated into Cornwall, and spent 
the rest of his days at Padstow. His body 


was translated by the monks of Bodmin. A 
wild legend tells of his having: sailed to the 
Fortunate Isles. One day he saw a mighty 
silver bowl swimming on the sea. He left 
his staff and sheepskin which he had worn on 
the beach. He was wafted over the waters 
in the silver bow] till he came to a mysterious 
land, in which he spent seven years that 
passed as one day, and subsisted all that 
while on a single fish. Then he returned to 
the Western land, and lo! an old grey wolf 
was on the shore, keeping guard over his 
sheepskin and staff, and the wolf had watched 
and defended these articles of the old hermit 
for seven years. There can be no question but 
that we have in this fanciful story a version 
of the myth of the man in the moon ; in fact, 
the silver bowl is no other than the lunar 
orb swimming in the great heaven-sea. The 
classic reader will remember a form of the 
same myth in Helios, sailing in his golden 
bow] (the sun) to the island of Acea. 

The church of St. Petrock is small, much 
mutilated, and contains a number of old 
monuments, and some brasses to the Roope 
and Plumleigh families. The fort is of the 
twelfth century. 

» The castle that adjoins is supposed to date 
from the reign of Henry VII., but one existed 
at the same spot at an earlier date. Edward 
IV., in 1481, covenanted with the men of 
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Dartmouth to pay them annually £30 from 


the customs of Exeter and Dartmouth, on 
condition of their building a “stronge and 
myghtye and defensyve new tower,” and of 
their protecting the harbour with a chain. 
Certainly, the men of Dartmouth earned their 
money cheaply, for the “myghtye tower” is 
a very small affair. 

For their own interest one would have 
supposed they would have erected a greater 
fortress, as Dartmouth suffered severely at 
times from pirates and French fleets. In 
1377 it was plundered by the French, who in 
the same year swept our shores from Rye to 
Plymouth. In 1403 it returned the visit of 
the French ; in 1404a French fleet succeeded 
in putting into Black Pool, a little to the 
right of the entrance to the Dart, but the 
Dartmouth men armed and came down the 
steep sides of the bay upon the French, killed 
their leader, and forted them'to regain their 
vessels and put off to sea. The French lost 
four hundred men and two hundred prisoners 
in the engagement. , 

On the attempted invasion by the Spanish 
Armada, in 1588, two vessels, the Crescent and 
the Haste, were fitted out, and the former is 
said to have been engaged with one of the 
Spanish vessels. In 1592, the Madre de Dios, 
one of the great Indian “‘carracks” or plate 


ships, was taken on her way to Spain, and was _ 


brought into Dartmouth. She was a floating 
castle of seven decks, and was laden with 
silver, spices, rare woods, and tapestries. The 
neighbouring gentry and townsmen of Dart- 
mouth began to clear the prize for the adorn- 
ment of their own houses, and commissioners 
wére sent from London to recover as much 
of the spoil as was possible. 

There is a bay near Black Pool which goes 
by the name of the Golden Strand, because a 
vessel was wrecked there laden with treasure, 
and to this day gold coins are occasionally 
picked up on the beach. In the basement 
of the tower of Dartmouth Castle are still 
the traces of where the iron chain or boom 
was fastened that could be stretched across 
the entrance to the harbour in time of 
war. 

That smuggling was carried on to a very 
large extent on this coast in former times can- 
not be doubted. Indeed, the caves artificially 
constructed for the purpose of holding run 
goods still exist in several places ; and many 
capital stories are told of the good old 
smuggling days, and the way in which the 
revenue officers were cheated. 

Immediately opposite Dartmouth is Kings- 
wear, situated on the steep slope of rock 
that runs precipitously to the sea. There is 
a curious circumstance connected with the 
church. In 1845, the church was pulled 
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down, when under the foundation was dis- 
covered a cavity cut in the rock filled with 
infant bones and quicklime. There is but 
too much reason to believe that we have here 
one of the many instances that remain of the 
old heathen belief that no building would 
stand unless a man or child were buried 
under the foundation. A few years’ ago, 
when the parish church of Wickersley, Lincoln- 
shire, was rebuilt by Sir G, Gilbert Scott, on 
raising the foundations the complete skeleton 
of a man was found laid lengthwise under 
the masonry. At Holsworth, North Devon, 
in the same way, a skeleton was discovered 
with much lime about it in the wall, as if to 
hasten decomposition. The custom. still 
exists in the East. In 1860, the King of 
Burmah (father of Theebaw) rebuilt Manda- 
lay. On that occasion fifty-three individuals 
were buried alive, three under each of the 
twelve gates, one under each of the palace 
gates, and four under the throne itself. In 
1880 the virtue was supposed to have evapo- 
rated, and Theebaw proposed to repeat the 
ceremony with one hundred victims, but I 
believe the actual number sacrificed was about 
twenty-five. The Burmans believe that the 
nals or spirits of the persons buried guard 
the gates and attack persons approaching 
with hostile intentions. Precisely similar 
convictions were common all over Europe. 
In St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, in the chancel, 
is buried the skull of Sir Charles McCarthy, 
who was for a while Governor of Sierra Leone, 
and was killed at Accra, in an encounter with 
the Ashantees, January 21st, 1824; the 
skull was greatly prized by the Ashantees, 
who had possessed themselves of it, and with it 
they decorated the war-drum of the king. The 
skull was happily recovered in 1829, and was 


brought to Dartmouth, where it 

was buried with some ceremony. 

Dartmouth was the birthplace 

of Newcomen, who introduced 

a notable improvement in steam- 

engines. According to the first 

form of his discovery, the steam 

was condensed by sending a cur- 

rent of cold water on the outside 

of the cylinder, an arrangement 

that required a boy to be always 

at hand with a bucket of water. 

Watts’s improvement of employ- 

ing steam to drive down the 

piston was invented whilst he 

was repairing one of Newcomen’s 

engines. Newcomen was bap- 

tized at Dartmouth in 1663. He 

died in 1729. His house was 

removed in 1864, but some of the old carved 
oak has been utilised in Newcomen Cottage, 
Townstall, as well as the ‘‘ clovel” or wooden 
lintel over the fireplace at which Newcomen 
sat watching the steam puffing from his 
mother’s kettle, and first conceived the idea of 
employing steam as a force for propelling 
engines. A chimney-piece of plaster, repre- 
senting Shadrach, Meshach, and Abednego 
before Nebuchadnezzar, is at Brookhill House, 
on the Kingswear side of the river. Other 
portions of the same chimney-piece, of oak, 
came from Greenway, up the Dart, where 
lived Sir Walter Raleigh, and it is said that 
it was before the fire kindled under this 
chimney-piece that the great navigator in- 
dulged in the first pipe of tobacco he ever 
smoked in England. There is a story told of 
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Sir Walter being called in with his pipe for a 
very novel purpose at Littleham. There 
lived there a gentleman of Dutch or German 
extraction, named Creveldt, who had been at 
deadly feud with a neighbour, Sir Roger de 
Wheelingham, and the latter died without 
any reconciliation. Thenceforth, Creveldt 
was tormented from sunset to sunrise by: the 

host of his enemy. He could not rest ; he 
could not eat, and, worst of all, he could not 
drink. The days for exorcising ghosts were 
over. He called in the parson, but the parson 
could do nothing. Matters were in this 
condition when an Exeter trading vessel, 
commanded by Captain Izaaks, anchored near 
Exmouth. The captain heard of Creveldt’s 
trouble, he was under some obligation to 
him, and he at once visited him. He heard 


his piteous tale, and said: “ In ancient times 
I have been told that incense was used against 
stubborn ghosts. I have heard that now Sir 
Walter Raleigh has introduced a novel sort of 
incense much more efficacious. Let us send 
for him.” 

Accordingly, Sir Walter was invited. He 
instructed Creveldt how to smoke tobacco ; 
and the fumes of the pipe proved too much 
for the ghost. The spirit departed, coughing 
and sneezing, to the tobaccoless world. 

Sir Charles McCarthy, as already related, 
has left his head at Dartmouth. As the 
visitor leaves by the little steamer to remount 
the Dart, and looks at the lovely estuary, the 
hills embowered in trees, the picturesque old 
town—he feels, perhaps, like myself, as if he 
left his heart there. 
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JOHN MACGREGOR AND GAWIN KIRKHAM. 
By G. HOLDEN PIKE. 


both of these Christian vete- 

rans for several years before 

they passed away, I can tes- 

tify from personal knowledge 

that they were pre-eminently 

interesting characters, who 
worked in unison for a common object with a 
devotionand single-eyed disinterestedness that 
was stimulating to take notice of while they 
lived, and is hardly less so to think about 
now that both have gone to their reward. 
The friendship of Kirkham was especially 
valued, for it was of a very intimate kind. 
He related to me the history of his early 
days ; he would write special notes of interest 
for my own use when he was away from 
home ; and then we have had adventures 
together in what Gawin would have called 
“the enemy’s country”—for example, ‘ on 
Epsom race-course. The general impression 
gained during this intimacy was that Kirk- 
ham ranked as one of the most accomplished 
open-air preachers of his day; a man who 
was thoroughly in love with his work, and 
who had a special genius for it. He was 
always seen to best advantage in a crowd of 
people who were assembled on some special 
occasion, and rare indeed were the occasions 
in which he was not master of the situation. 
It was thus a happy thing for him when 


he came under the influence of such a man 
as Mr. John Macgregor, otherwise “ Rob 
Roy,” who really gave to Kirkham what 
practically turned out to be the work of his 
life. Asa young barrister, who had cham- 
bers in the Temple, “ Rob Roy,” in canoe or 
yawl, had spent some adventurous holidays 
on the Jordan and in the northern seas ; but, 
as a young man, he had equally well distin- 
guished himself asa street preacher in the 
by-ways of London. When this Christian 
barrister discovered Gawin Kirkham he found 
a man after his own heart. Each did more 
for the cause he had at heart than would have 
been possible if he had not met with the 
other. 

When Gawin Kirkham, in his own artless 
manner, told me the story of his early life 
and difficulties, it was plain that he had been 
a subject of plodding perseverance. His 
parents held a small Tales at Gressingham, 
near Lancaster, and, being the second of a 
family of ten children, young Kirkham served 
in the household of Mr. Stratton, noe 
clergyman and schoolmaster, where he re- 
mained for seven years, or until he was 
twenty years of age. Under ordinary ¢ir 
cumstances this would not have been a very 
desirable arrangement; but in the case of 
Kirkham it was as good as the best appren- 
ticeship he could have served for future ser 
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vice; it was a time of preparation for what 
was in store, and without which the future 
secretary of the Open-Air Mission would not 
have become what he did. Mr. Stratton was 
hardly less than a second father to his young 
man-servant, and, being of the evangelical 
school, the lad was taught to become an. un- 
compromising believer in the same doctrines. 
At the same time he worked hard to improve 
his education, so that he progressed steadily 
but surely. When, in 1852, he. accepted 
another situation at Milnthorpe, in West- 
moreland, young Kirkham began in earnest 
to engage in Christian work; he taught in 
the Sunday-school, he visited the sick, and 
there he witnessed for the first time what 
was then to him the extreme novelty of an 
open-air service. 

What followed he explained to me with 
much feeling. He had become not only an 
ardent volunteer in the Lord’s vineyard, will- 
ing to bear the burden and heat of the day, 
he was already a sanguine enthusiast, willing, 
or even anxious, to take the heaviest. service. 
Hence, he had day-dreams of one day being 
enabled to enter the foreign mission field. 

Those aspirations were not to be realised, 
however ; the field which young Kirkham did 
light. upon was the very prosaic parish of 
Bermondsey. He had applied to the Church 
of England Scripture Readers’ Society, and, 
being accepted, was placed under the Rev. 
Duncan Long, vicar of the ancient mother- 
church in the parish named. In the case of 
Kirkham this seemed to be another link in 
the chain of Providence. Being the pastor 
of one of the most needy of South London 
parishes, Mr. Long fully realised his respon- 
sibilities. If a large proportion of the poor 
or working-class population held aloof from 
public worship, services should be held for 
them in the open air. Beyond all this, the 
vicar would not have it said that a single 
family in his parish was neglected or left un- 
visited on account of poverty. To be led 
and stimulated during four years by such a 
man was of far more consequence to Kirkham 
than he could possibly realise at the time. 
His life-work still lay in the future, and he 
was being prepared for it in the most effective 
manner possible. 

It was at this time that he became inti- 
mately associated with Mr. John Macgregor, 
otherwise the adventurous “Rob Roy” in the 
world of letters and of yachting.. Nobly born, 
having all the prestige of aristocratic connec- 
tions, a barrister, an accomplished writer, and 
one of the most interesting of adventurers in 
his canoe or yawl, “Rob Roy” was'more than 
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anything else a Christian philanthropist. The ~ 
first to be rescued from the burning ship, the 
Kent, East Indiaman, on March 1, 1825, Mac. ° 
gregor had among his house-treasures a pair 
of shoes of Hannah More’s own knitting, and 
of course accompanied with a verse also of 
Hannah’s own making :— 
* Sweet babe! twice rescued from the yawning grave, 
The flames tremendous and the furious wave ; 


May a third better life thy spirit meet, 
Even life eternal at thy Saviour’s feet.’ 


At the age of twenty-two Mr. Macgregor be- 
came an ally of Lord Ashley in aiding the 
Ragged School Union ; he was the first to or- 
ganize the Shoeblack Brigades for the streets 
of London, which now earn nearly £1,000 
a month in a service which becomes to them 
a.door to something more eligible. Soon 
after he started the Pure Literature Society, 
and about the same time the Open-Air Mis- 
sion, which represented a work entirely after 
his own heart. He would set the example of 
standing on a chair and preaching himself in 
the by-ways of London; and if he ever met 
any young Christian barristers, made after 
his own pattern, he would try to persuade 
them to take up the same practice. Whena 
secretary to the Mission was wanted, in 1860, 
to succeed Mr. Wilde Taylor, who resigned, 
Macgregor saw in Gawin Kirkham the one 
man above all others of his acquaintance who 
promised to serve the cause with distinction. 
Kirkham resigned his Scripture reader’s work 
at Bermondsey, where he had lived in a very 
humble lodging with his young wife, and 
entered on what proved to be his life calling. 

If open-air preaching was to be revived in 
England on a large scale, no two men were 
better fitted to lead the way than Kirkham 
and “Rob Roy.” The founder of the Open-Air 
Mission saw something more in his secretary 
than a mere subordinate ; he was a friend to 
be treated with all confidence {and respect. 
Probably no two men were_ more thoroughly 
agreed as regarded the means which would 
need to be adopted to make their enterprise 
an all-round success, and one needed only 
to look at the other to have his enthusiasm 
warmed. But they were not only comrades 
in Christian service, they were close friends, 
and some of the most interesting letters 
which Macgregor ever wrote were addressed 
to Kirkham, especially some which came from 
the shores of the Sea of Galilee in 1869, 
when materials were being collected for the 
adventurous traveller’s chief work, “The Rob 
Roy on the Jordan.” In one of these it was 
remarked :—‘‘In many respects this tour is 
entirely unique; and I cannot imagine any 
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mode of travel, or any place for travelling in, 
more intensely delightful. I have carried my 
canoe all the way with me quite uninjured. 
I have thus had access to parts hitherto un- 
visited, and have, I think, made important 
discoveries ; all tending to verify the blessed 
Word of God in its minutest particulars. 
Perfect health has also been granted to me 
all the time, and splendid weather. I have 
had to go through heat like the tropics, and 
the frozen air around snowy Hermon. I 
have had storms of wind and thunder, and 
gales on the water, yet all of them came just 
when it was best for seeing the country 
under different aspects.” 

These letters were not confined to ac- 
counts of the writer’s adventures, however ; 
the work at home was not to be forgotten. 
“Perhaps you may read this letter at your 
next meeting,” it would be added, “ and give 
my Christian remembrances to all the mem- 
bers of our society.” “ Rob Roy” thus wished 
to be regarded as one of the rank and file of 
the open-air preachers’ fraternity. When he 
stood among his comrades at home, either in 
a prayer-meeting or a conference, Mr. Mac- 
gregor simply desired the preachers to regard 
him as one of themselves. If called on to 
advise them he would do so in the most 
forcible manner he could command ; but he 


was always glad to learn anything from the 
most humble member. 

While Kirkham and his chief thus worked 
in harmony together, they had so much in 
common that it could not have been said 
that one.merely caught the enthusiasm of 


the other. Mere Christian earnestness would 
not have made either one or the other what 
he was ; neither could have been quite what 
he was without that ardent love of travel 
which was characteristic of both. Macgregor 
has told the story of his own travels with 
all the charm of high literary skill; but of 
the two, Kirkham probably surpassed his 
colleague in the number of miles he travelled. 
From first to last he may have averaged 
nearly or quite a thousand miles a month. 
He seemed to be a man who was most in his 
element when he was on the move; but 
whether he happened to be travelling for re- 
creation, or on account of his society, Kirk- 
ham never missed an opportunity of ad- 
vancing the cause of open-air preaching. He 
was known in all parts of the British Isles ; 
and a thirteen days’ mission at Jersey, on 
one occasion, led to good results. In Holland 
he preached through an interpreter, but he 
persevered in face of obstacles and difficulties 
until he actually revived the practice of open- 
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air preaching in that country. An extensive 
tour he undertook through Canada and the 
United States, in 1883, proved somewhat 
disappointing to him ; but since his death an 
association for promoting out-door evangelisa- 
tion, similar in constitution to the society 
in London, has been founded. This news 
would surely have gladdened Kirkham’s 
heart more than anything else he ever 
received from the New World; and it is a 
touching illustration of the truth that while 
God buries the workman He still carries on 
the work. He was so cosmopolitan in his 
sympathies that the world may be said to 
have been his parish; though outside of 
England he was probably chiefly interested 
in Holland. This is explained by the fact 
that, as regards foreign service, Kirkham’s 
most distinguished success was won among 
the Dutch. The far-reaching results of his 
efforts abide to this day, and tend to prove 
the truth of the encouraging and suggestive 
remark of a burgomaster at the Hague, to 
the effect that in promoting order a good 
open-air preacher was worth ten _police- 
men. 

The preacher must be a good hand at his 
profession, however, and no one would have 
maintained this more heartily than Gawin 
Kirkham. He very much disliked cant, but, 
as he once said to me, ‘“‘ Some of the preach- 
ers are too old to get out of it.” In this 
respect he also resembled Mr. Macgregor, 
who, while despising cant from the bottom 
of his heart, would never take a lengthened 
tour without leaving the Gospel in his 
track. He distributed tracts in many lan- 
guages. 

The story of the picture, “ The Broad and 
Narrow Way,” really constitutes a separate 
chapter in Kirkham’s life, and practically it 
represented a distinct department of work. 
During the severe and universal influenza 
epidemic of January, 1890, he sent me a long 
letter from the Hétel Belle Vue, Munich, 
giving an account of the pictorial allegory, on 
which he lived to lecture over eleven hun- 
dred times. Only two days before he lec- 
tured for the thousandth time on the subject 
at Stuttgart, the town in which the picture 
was originally produced in 1867. In the 
letter referred to my late friend said :— 

“T know you are interested in the story of 
my romantic attachment to my ‘Broad and 
Narrow Way’ picture... . There resided 
in Stuttgart for many years Mrs. Charlotte 
Reichlin, the wife of a wealthy merchant, 
who, with her husband, was given to many 
good works, and spent large sums of money 
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in accomplishing the same. During the last 
year of ‘her life this picture was published, 
she designing it, and a promising young 
Christian artist, Conrad Schacher, painting 
it. She and her son Theodore then wrote 
an explanation, which contains about a hun- 
dred most carefully arranged texts of Scrip- 
ture. It was only produced for instruction, 
so the sketches which preceded it were not 
kept. This was in the year 1867. During 
the autumn of that year a Pastor Israel 
took ten copies to Holland, one of which 
was handed by a Dutch judge to a bookseller 
in Amsterdam, and‘ by ‘him produced in 
Dutch the same winter. Early in 1868 I 
paid a five-weeks’ visit to Holland to preach 
to the Dutch by interpretation, and stayed 
with Mr. De Hoogh, finally bringing to Eng- 
land one of these pictures in its Dutch form. 
As its meaning was unfolded to me, I saw 
how well adapted it was to convey instruc- 
tion to the people about the way of life and 
the way of death, so I began to explain it in 
public. Several copies were painted for me 
in succession, the last and largest being nine 
feet wide and twelve feet long.” 

Thus succinctly did Kirkham relate the 
story of his much-loved picture ; but his long 
letter went on to describe how an unconquer- 
able desire took possession of him to give 
the lecture on “The Broad and Narrow 
Way” for the one-thousandth time in Stutt- 
gart, where the picture was first pro- 
duced. At that time Kirkham was on his 
way to Palestine ; and never being hap- 
pier than when a journey of some thousands 
of ‘miles had to be accomplished, he went 
merrily forward, turning out of his way to 
visit Stuttgart ‘to carry out his purpose, 
and thinking nothing about the influenza that 
was laying people luw on every side. The 
attraction was so great, even when the lec- 
turer had to speak through an interpreter, 
that large numbers were unable to gain 
admission. In the letter he sent to me 
Kirkham thus referred to this interesting 
occasion :— 

“ Adolf Reichlin made a statement re- 
lating to the romantic history of his mother’s 
picture, and told of seven thousand circu- 
lated: in its German form, fifteen thousand 
in its Dutch form, and more than sixty 
thousand in its English form, with one hun- 
dred thousand explanations in English. But 
the family of the artist was most touchingly 
represented. He died twenty years ago; 
but his mother, now eighty years of age, 
sat among the audience with tearful eyes, 
while near her sat his widow and one of 
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his children. Another link in the chain of 
this sacred drama was present in the person 
of Pastor Israel, whose emotion was great 
as he heard of what had come from the 
picture he put into the hands of the Dutch 
judge twenty-three years before.” 

The attachment of Kirkham to this pic- 
ture was quite romantic, and he would 
speak of it in a way which could not fail 
to give one a favourable impression of ‘his 
energy and earnestness. He once assured 
me, “I have carried it from the Land’s End 
to John o’ Groat’s House, and have ex- 
pounded it to Jews and Gentiles,’ prisoners, 
soldiers, sailors, and men, women and chik 
dren of all ranks and conditions in life, 
both in the open air and indoors.” He also 
told me that he treasured many letters from 
persons who had received benefit. The col- 
lections made at the lecture were given to 
the general fund of the Open-Air Mission. 

To see Kirkham at his best one required to 
see him at work ; and, indeed, it might have 
been doubted whether he ever really took 
any rest at all. Even on the Open-Air 
Preachers’ annual holiday, when a large 
number of preachers would take an excur- 
sion to some distinguished seat in the country, 
there was more of work than recreation for 
the leader, who was more anxious for the 
enjoyment of his colleagues than for his own. 
I have most vivid recollections of Trinity 
Sunday, 1888, when for the greater part of 
the day I was with Kirkham and a battalion 
of open-air preachers on Epsom race-course. 
That appears to have been the last occasion on 
which the racing fraternity were allowed to 
observe what was called ‘‘ Show-out Sunday,” 
or the one preceding the Derby Day. The 
scene itself, with all its noise and shameless- 
ness, was quite beyond description ; but with 
his calm confidence in God and His message, 
Kirkham seemed to be uuruffled and full of 
energy. The scene on the Downs in the 
afternoon and evening was a ribald fair 
on an extensive scale—shows, music, stalls, 
betting tipsters and others of the demoralising 
profession being all there. No one appeared 
to take in the scene and its needs like Kirk- 
ham, and like an experienced general on 
what was to be a well-fought field, he 
seemed never to make a mistake. In any 

_gmergency he knew exactly what to do at 
the right time, and he was rewarded by 
some striking conversions taking place. Mr. 
Spurgeon set a high value on his services 
and friendship, and again and again did 
Kirkham and his preachers assemble at the 
Metropolitan Tabernacle. 





WORTH ALL. 


F, in this world of ours, 

Where thorns thick-set the flowers, 
Where through moss flint edge shows, 
Sharp wind in spring sky blows, 
Where naught is wholly good, 

No joy untinged with pain, 
Where sorrows near us brood 
When gladness seems to reign,— 
If only, to the end 
One faithful Love 
Be mine—one truthful Friend— 
All—good I prove. 
NIALL HERNE. 





GOD IN MAN. 


By JOHN HUNTER, D.D. 
“ Know ye not that the Spirit of God dwelleth in you ?””—1 Cor. iii. 16. 


HERE are some truths which we 
#| ©learn slowly and somewhat reluc- 
tantly. How slow we are to re- 
cognise and appreciate the signi- 
ficance of that lofty spiritual conception of 
God as the ever-present, indwelling life of 
the world, which in these days is making all 
things new! We think of God as far off, and 
as only present with the world now and 
again, at certain points of time, and in cer- 
tain places. We find it difficult to believe 
and realise that He is ever near; not only 
beyond the world, but in the world; not 
only the Ruler of man from without, but the 
pervading and quickening Spirit of his secret 
life. 

It is not a mere dream of the poetic and 
devout mind that God is present everywhere 
in His universe, but a truth of reason and 
faith. The divine immanence is the highest 
conception we can reach of the divine rela- 
tion to the world and life. Creation is in- 
stinct with the Spirit of God. In its laws 
and forces reside divine intelligence and will. 
The things we see around us have no life of 


their own; in God they live and move. 
The loveliness of the world is the light of 


His countenance. He is the power, the wis- 
dom, the beauty, the severity, the gentleness, 
the goodness we behold in nature. 

But the Eternal Spirit who fills heaven 
and earth with His glory is present in a fuller 
and higher measure in man. We are God’s 
kindred, says St. Paul. He is the Father of 
our spirits. His essential nature is our essen- 
tial nature ; His essential life is our essential 
life. There ig something of God in every 
man—a germ of divine Site. There is not 
such a being as,‘a mere. man ”—a man in 
whom there is no breath or spark of God- 
head. God in Christ remains, and must re- 
main, the central fact and truth of the Chris- 
tian religion ; but it is also true that Christ 
is the revelation and prophecy of the divine 

resence and life in humanity. It is the end 
or which God reveals Himself that the divine 
may live in the human, that God may dwell 
in man and man dwell in God. Not God 
in sacramental bread and wine, but God in 
man is the real presence. 

Nothing can be simpler than the doctrine 
or teaching concerning the Holy Spirit as we 
find it in the Bible. It is just this: God not 
only dwells in the material universe, and not 


only in Jesus Christ, but in all men, in more 
or less degree, the life of their life, the 
source and inspiration of all that is fair and 
worthy. The gift of the Spirit is not some- 
thing for which we have to wait ; we have it 
now in our nature and life; and we shall 
have it more and more according to our faith- 
fulness to what we have already received. 
Everything in us that is good and not evil ; 
all noble faculty and affection; all truth, 
wisdom, purity, and love ; all the hidden in- 
fluences which move our minds and hearts 
to better things; all those suggestions and 
impulses which have sometimes been foolishly 
decried as “ mere natural goodness ”—all are 
the movements and signs of the indwelling 
and inspiring Spirit of God. 

In the sacred Scriptures we are bidden 
reverence ourselves, and reverence all men. 
And to do this we have only to know our- 
selves as we truly are. Let us believe.in the 
indwelling God. Let us believe in that di- 
vine inspiration which is the soul’s native en- 
dowment, also in that divine inspiration which 
is continually proffered, and by which our 
life may be quickened and unfolded immea- 
surably. Every impulse or yearning after 
good is an inpouring of the divine Spirit into 
our spirits. We quench the Spirit of God 
when by our carelessness or neglect of self- 
discipline we allow anything that is good in 
us to fade away and perish—any natural 
faculty or aptitude, any true affection, any 
fine feeling, any right moral or religious im- 
pulse, any spiritual aspiration. 

(1.) In the Bible such endowments as phy- 
sical strength, mechanical skill, mental acute- 
ness, and wisdom are spoken of as the presence 
and inspiration of the Spirit of God in man. 
We do not, as a rule, think of the divine 
Spirit as inspiring men to design buildings 
and furniture, to work in gold, and silver, 
and brass, to discover the secrets of nature, 
and to administer national affairs. We con- 
fine the Most High to clerical, missionary, 
and evangelistic affairs. Our life is practi- 
cally atheistic, “ without God,” except so far 
as the interests of the individual soul and of 
the Church are concerned. But the Bible is 
right, and our ordinary thought about ordi- 
nary life is wrong. We have nothing which 
we have not received. Every good gift 
cometh from above. It is the inspiration of 
the present God which still enables men to 
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do all manner of skilful work, to invent, and 
plan, and execute ; to make discoveries and 
to think rightly ; and we resist the Spirit 
when we do not make the most and the best 
of our natural endowments, or gifts ; and we 
quench the Spirit when, through the neglect 
of proper training and exercise, we allow any 
such gifts to grow less, and finally to die out, 
as any gift will that is not wisely and con- 
stantly cultivated. 

(2.) The Spirit of truth in man is the pre- 
sence and activity in our thought and feeling 
of the God of truth. To resist the impulse 
that urges us to seek after truth is to resist the 
movement of the Divine Mind in our minds ; 
and to stifle conviction is to quench the Spirit. 
How effectually do worldliness and bigotry 
quench the Spirit of truth! All that many 
people want in life is money, or social posi- 
tion, or a comfortable and easy time of it; 
and possessed and ruled by such vulgar aims 
they have little care for truth. But selfish- 
ness is not always coarse; it is sometimes 
very refined, taking on plausible and subtle 
forms, and calling itself love of family and 
love of Church. Too many men and women 
are lovers of themselves rather than lovers of 
truth. Let no selfish passion, no worldly aim, 
no sectarian ambition, no fear, no vanity, no 
prejudice, no love of quietness, no love of 

rty or Church ever tempt us to resist the 

pirit of truth. Let us reverence and be 
loyal to conviction. A man untrue to what 
is best in himself—to honest and serious 
conviction—is untrue to God. 

(3.) The sense of right in man is the pre- 
sence and movement of the Spirit, which he 
is exhorted not to quench. We resist and 
are in danger of quenching the Spirit of 
God when we refuse to be led by our feel- 
ing of right, by our sense of duty, when we 
are disobedient to the whispers of conscience, 
to our inward drawings towards good, and 
our inward shrinkings from evil. The sense 
of right is the disclosure of obligation and 
the call to obedience. Conscience is not 
infallible, yet there is no surer way of get- 
ting to the real truth and right of things 
than by obedience to the highest and best 
we know. Unto the upright there ariseth 
light in the darkness. By obedience, by 
throwing ourselves into union with our feel- 
ings of right and making haste to obey them, 
we are certain to win the guidance we ask 
and need. But if we trifle with conscien- 
tious impulse and scruple, and try to argue 
right that which is plainly wrong, we are in 
danger of committing the awful sin of quench- 


ing the Spirit of God; in danger of destroy- 
ing the moral sense and of turning the light 
that is in us to darkness. 

(4.) The feelings which stand apart from 
our selfish cravings, and which urge us to 
help others ; the impulses of love, pity, gene- 
rosity, and sympathy, what are they but the 
presence and movement of the divine Spirit 
in the human heart? “He that dwelleth 
in love dwelleth in God, and God in him.” 
Let us beware of harbouring the anti-social 
feelings and passions, such as malice, envy, 
unforgiveness, and the disposition to put the 
claims of private wellbeing before everything 
else. Let us ever remember that we are 
free to cherish or to quench our highest im- 
pulses. The divine action in and on man is 
not mechanical, but moral ; it is not coercion, 
but impulse and suggestion ; not compulsory 
force, but quickening influence. We can re- 
sist the Spirit of God—resist wilfully and 
violently, and resist by our undesigned ne- 
glect and indifference. 

(5.) We have moments and experiences in 
life when we feel God to be more than near, 
when we become acquainted with the capa- 
cities and possibilities of our nature and life, 
and we apprehend what is meant by the essen- 
tial unity of God and man, and realise the 
communion of the Holy Spirit. Our nature is 
deeper than we know, or are capable of know- 
ing. Our littleness and shallowness are only 
seeming. Mind, heart, and soul draw their 
life from infinite sources, We are related to 
all that is most divine in the universe. And 
we have experiences which make us aware 
of all this. The worldly mind, considered 
in itself, may be enmity against God; but 
men of the world are not wholly worldly. 
They have their deeper and better moments 
—moments of inspiration, of self-surprise 
and self-revelation. 

Let us have the courage to live by the truest 
and highest revealed to us. The life of our 
best hours and experiences is our true life. 
Not to strive to make these best hours the 
standard by which we daily live, to be disloyal 
to that which we see, and worship, and love in 
the most exalted and most radiant moments 
of our existence, to make no effort to pre- 
serve and perpetuate the glory of this occa- 
sional spiritual life, is to resist and quench 
the Spirit. 

O God | from whom all good things do 


come, grant that by Thy holy inspiration we 
may think those things that are good, and 
by Thy merciful help perform the same. 
Amen. 





THE BANDMASTER OF CLAYTHORP. 
By EVELYN MACKAY. 


CHAPTER I. 





HE band-master was ten 
minutes late—a thing 
unprecedented in the 
annals of Claythorp. 

The little. wooden 
erection which did duty 
for a’ pier was, as usual 
on a fine evening 
during the  séason, 

thronged with visitors, and every available 
seat was occupied, while late comers had to 
parade the passage up the centre, from one 
end to the other, until by good fortune they 
could slip into a seat the moment it was 
vacated, It was rather a slow process in 
consequence of the numbers of children who 
ran about, regardless of the convenience of 
their. elders, playing hide-and-seek among the 
hoardings, fishing over the sides of the: pier 
and drawing up long pieces of green and 
brown seaweed, covered with sand and drip- 
ping with water, which they dragged about, 
shouting with glee, much to the annoyance of 
elegantly-dressed young ladies especially got 
up for the occasion in crisp white dresses 
and new shoes. The bandsmen, in their 
bright scarlet uniform with gold facings, 
were whiling away their time with their 
friends, not altogether sorry for the unusual 
respite this fine evening. 

Seven o'clock had struck but the Band- 
master, usually the most: punctual of men on 
all occasions, and always the first to be 
there, had not arrived. 

The people began to get impatient ; the 
bandsmen were asked when they were going 
to begin? They. shrugged their shoulders 
and said they did not know—when the con- 
ductor came, they supposed. It was too 
bad, fidgety old ladies said, who had settled 
themselves in sheltered positions, wrapped 
closely in shawls with their backs to the 
glorious sunset which was turning sky and 
sea into one golden sea of light, and had 
made up their minds to spend just an hour 
there listening to the band. It was too bad, 
especially now when the longest day was 
over and the evenings were drawing in, and 
it was really beginning to feel quite chilly. 
They felt they were being defrauded of their 
rights in a most unwarrantable way. The 
children became more uproarious, having 


nothing to divert their minds, and started 
races and railways up and down the pier, 
upsetting the promenaders and deafening 
them with their shouts and stamping on the 
wooden footway. 

A’ quarter-past sounded from the old 
church tower, which stood up square and 
grey against the crimson sky,’ and as‘ its 
echoes died away on the clear still air the 
Bandmaster appeared, in a hurry. 

Being in a hurry was in itself a wonder, 
for he was the quietest, the most composed, 
the most deliberate—I had almost said the 
most stolid—of men. He came along ata 
rapid pace, and having reached his place 
collected his men together with a signal of 
his hand and a rap of his baton on the 
music-stand, and without remark or apology, 
as though totally unconscious of his offence, 
began. 

It was between the two parts of the pro- 
gramme that he slowly crossed the small 
square left for the band, and made his way 
to a sheltered corner where an old lady was 
sitting. ‘There was a twinkle'in :his keen 
grey eyes as, bending down, he said‘'in his 
slow, careful English, which showed him to 
be a foreigner : 

“Do you know, Mrs. Cazalette, that you 
made me a quarter of an hour late?” 

“Say, rather, Gretchen,” she answered, 
with an answering smile. 

“ Ah, yes, Gretchen it was. 
a little witch.” 

‘She is here now, somewhere,” Mrs. Caza- 
lette said. ‘She is here, there, and every- 
where, and her mother after her. Poor 
Margaret ! she is so anxious about her. She 
takes too much care of her, I say. But there, 
it is the same with us all.” And she sighed, 
a little wavering sigh telling of tears not far 
below the surface. 

‘Poor thing, poor thing!” said the Band- 
master. Perhaps his tongue was not very 
fluent with words of sympathy, but there 
was something in his hard-featured bronzed 
face and kind eyes that drew the mother on 
to talk of their trouble. 

“She is such a delicate little thing, as you 
see, and we cannot help seeing the likeness 
to her father. She is so like him.” 

“T see it,” he answered; “his eyes— 
almost his expression. Ah, he was a dear 
fellow !” 


It is, indeed, 
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: As they talked his eyes had wandered 
from one group to another, and now they 
suddenly lighted up as they rested upon a 
little child. 

She had come dancing round a corner 
suddenly into the golden light of the setting 
sun, and had paused there as if transfixed, 
with the light flushing her small delicate 
face and making her hair shine like gold. 
She stood with lips parted and eager eyes, 
her hands clasped in front of her, gazing at 
the glorious western sky and the reflection 
of it in the sea. The sun, a great golden 
ball, had just dipped down into the sea, and 
a broad shining path seemed to lead straight 
to it from the long, low, sandy shore. A 
little fishing-boat, looking like a black speck 
against the gold, was tossing on the rippling 
pathway, and it was this that had caught 
the child’s gaze. 

Silent she stood, unnoticed except by 
those two who watched her, also in silence, 
till some one came behind her and a hand 
rested gently on her shoulder. 

“Gretchen, darling, it grows cold. Let 
me wrap this round you,” and a soft white 
shawl was folded round the tiny form. 

She made a little impatient movement as 
if to throw it off, and then raised her face as 


though to atone for it with a kiss. 

The woman bent over her, and for a mo- 
ment touched the soft pink cheek with her 
own.. She had a dark, plain face, with rugged 
features, and near-sighted dark eyes, but it 
was lighted up with a smile of such tender 


love that it was almost beautiful. She was 
Gretchen’s mother. 

“ Do you think we all spoil Gretchen ?” 

The voice came from behind the Band- 
master’s shoulder and made him start. He 
had been thinking of the child and of her 
father, his friend not so very long ago, and 
he returned to the present with a start at 
Carrie Cazalette’s voice. 

“Tf you do,” he said, “I do not think you 
can help it. If you do—but Ido not know.” 

“No, we don’t,” Carrie answered deci- 
dedly. “If she was any other child but 
Gretchen she would have been spoilt long 
ago; but as she is, nothing can spoil her. 
She is just that sort of child—is it not so, 
Margaret ?” 

Gretchen’s mother smiled a soft, indulgent 
smile at her young sister-in-law. 

“She is so good,” she said softly to the 
Bandmaster, in German. It was her native 
tongue, as well as his. 

he sun had set, and the last gorgeous 
colours were fading out of the sky when the 
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second part of the programme came to an 
end, and the people trooped off the pier, and 
bidding each other good night went home to 
bed, for Claythorp keeps early hours. 

“T am so tired,” Gretchen said, as they 
turned homeward. 

‘Shall I carry you, little friend?” the 
Bandmaster asked, who was walking by the 
side of the elder Mrs. Cazalette and heard 
the complaint. 

Gretchen eagerly accepted the offer, in 
spite of her mother’s assurance that she was 
too big—too heavy. 

“Ah, well! she may be very heavy, but I 
am very strong,” he answered ; and gathering 
the little creature in his arms he walked 
home, with her flaxen head pillowed on his 
breast. 

What a precious burden it was, he thought, 
that he was carrying—this delicate little 
hothouse flower that the smallest breath of 
cold air might carry away. Surely it was a 
pearl above price, too good for this. rough 
world, fit only for the Master’s use, It 
seemed to him a great honour to be allowed 
to carry her for this short way, and when a 


_ sudden breeze lifted a strand of her flaxen 


hair and blew it across his lips he replaced 
it almost reverently, and drew her shawl 
closer round her. 

He was only a rough, plain-spoken man, 
but there was a good deal of sentiment in 
that big heart of his which could be stirred 
by a fine passage of music or a beautiful 
piece of scenery, but never before had it been 
stirred as now by a little child. 

At the door of their house he placed her 
on her feet, and shook hands with Mrs. 
Cazalette and her daughters. 

“Thank you, so much, for carrying my 
little one. It was very good of you,” Mar- 
garet said. 

“Thank you,” echoed the childish voice. 
“Good night,” and she raised her face for 
a kiss. 

The Bandmaster bent down and reve- 
rently kissed the upturned face. 

“Good night,” he said. 


CHAPTER II. 


THAT season was avery good one for Clay- 
thorp. There had not been so many visi- 
tors for years. Every morning the sands 
were crowded with children, who enjoyed 
themselves to their heart’s contentNin the sea 
and digging in the sand. 

Every morning the band played, and the 
conductor was always in his place punctually 
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* Are you coming to church this afternoon?” 


as the clock struck eleven, and in the evening 


on the pier at seven o'clock. No one could 
have told from his imperturbable face and 
grave eyes that he had any thoughts beyond 
the music before him. But his ears were al- 
ways open to a shrill child’s voice, and a quick 
glance of his eyes was enough to tell him 
that Gretchen had appeared upon the scene. 

He had sometimes thought his own life 
lonely, and wanting in some of the pleasures 
that many of the men under him had, who 
were mostly married men, some with chil- 
dren, which made their homes bright and 
cheerful, He had envied them sometimes 
when he saw them with a child running at 
their side to carry their music, or with a wife 
to walk home with them. But he was dull 
or lonely no longer, for every day he could 
see his friends, and when he was alone the 
memory of Gretchen’s prattle and laughter 
seemed to brighten his dingy room by its 
presence. 

“What luck it was caused us to meet here,” 
he said in his slow English to Carrie Cazalette 
as they stood one morning watching Gretchen 
at play with some other children. ‘ You do 
not know what a pleasure it is to me to meet 
you all again and make acquaintance with 
that little lady.” 

“Tt is very pleasant,” Carrie answered. 


She was a. pretty girl; 
tall and slender, with a 
thick plait of fair hair, but 
with that look of delicacy 
in her quickly-flushing com- 
plexion and _ blue - veined 
forehead. 

“* But you saw Gretchen 
as a baby in Germany, when 
they were living there— 
Margaret and my brother.” 

She lowered her voice as 
she spoke of him, the dead 
brother, who had taken the 
place of a hero to his young 
sister. 

“Ah! that was a happy 
home,” he said. 

“Gretchen is getting so 
much stronger,” Carrie went 
on hastily, as though the 
allusion to the father cast a 
gloom over the child. “The 
sea water and the air here 
are so good. Do you not 
see a difference already ?” 
she asked, looking into his 
face with anxious eyes that 
longed to be reassured. 

“Do you not think so ?” 

The Bandmaster was very slow in answer- 
ing, and when he did, he looked at her with 
such pitying eyes that it brought a rush of 
tears to her own, but he only said, “I think 
—I hope so.” 

“We are going for a lovely long walk this 
afternoon,” Gretchen said as they left the 
sands that morning. 

“ We are going to walk to Windrush over 
the cliff,” Carrie explained, while Gretchen 
eagerly invited their friend to go with them. 

“Tt will give me very much pleasure to 
come,” he said. 

It was a glorious afternoon, and as they 
ascended the steep path leading up the cliff 
they could feel the cool breeze from the sea, 
which could not be felt below. The road 
wound along the edge of the cliff, bordered 
on either side by short fine grass mixed with 
clumps of purple heather and long and big 
bushes of gorse covered with golden bloom. 
It ran thus for about a mile, and then sud- 
denly turned inland, and at this spot they 
stopped to rest, Carrie and Gretchen throw- 
ing themselves upon the soft springy grass, 
while Margaret and her companion found a 
fallen block of stone on which to seat them- 
selves. 

From below their feet arose the never- 
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ceasing roar of the waves breaking upon the 
shore with a certain music of its own, sweet 
to the ears of those who love the sea. Out 
beyond was a dazzling stretch of blue, broken 
here and there for a moment by a tiny white 
breaker. A seagull flew out from its shelter 
in the cliff with a hoarse cry, and rested for 
a moment on the heaving breast of the ocean 
with outstretched wings of dazzling whiteness. 

“ How beautiful it is,” Carrie said with a 
dreamy look in her eyes. “It looks so 
smooth and calm out there where we see 
those ships, and yet it is just as rough, and 
rougher most likely, than nearer shore. It 
is like looking on at the future, and not 
being able to see all the troubles that must 
be there.” 

“Carrie has a poetical mind,” the Band- 
master said with a kindly smile. 

“Yes, indeed,” Margaret answered, ‘“ Car- 
rie is quite a poet. She has written some 
very pretty poetry.” 

“Every one has written about the sea,” 
Carrie said, “but there is always something 
new in it. It is always changing, never the 
same even to one person.” 

“ Aunt Carrie says there is no sea in hea- 
ven,” Gretchen chimed in, thinking she had 
been left out of the conversation long enough. 
“Won't you be sorry for that ?” she asked 
the Bandmaster. 

“T think we shall not want it there,” he 
said. 

As they turned inland they left the gorse 
and heather behind them, and wide-stretching 
cornfields took their place, just turning to 
gold under the hot summer sun, and ablaze 
with scarlet poppies. The poppies grew lux- 
uriantly at the road-side, and Gretchen filled 
her hands with them and brought them to 
her mother. 

“Tt is no good picking them, Gretchen,” 
Carrie said; “they only drop directly and 
fade. See, there are some of your own 
flowers, daisies or marguerites. Pick some 
of them and take them home to Grannie.” 

“Gretchen is like the little field daisies,” 
the Bandmaster said, “when they are half 
open with pink-and-white petals.” 

The idea pleased Gretchen. 

“Yes,” she said, “and mother is like these 
big white daisies. The little ones are the 
babies of the big ones,” 

“No, they are not,” Carrie corrected ; 
“those little daisies will never grow up into 
the big ones. They are a different sort of 
flower altogether.” 

But Gretchen would not have this, but 


kept to her first idea. 


They soon reached the little village they 
had come to see, a little old-fashioned place 
shut in from the world by cornfields, and 
with tiny white-washed, thatched-roofed cot- 
tages sprinkled about, with country gardens 
bright with old-fashioned flowers. They 
turned into the churchyard through an old 
lych-gate, and sat down’on the low stone 
seat in the porch to rest. 

Close to them stood a tall, grey-granite 
cross with a simple inscription upon it :— 


JOHN FELTON, 
Diep Marcos 41x, 1885. AGeEp 42. 
R. Le. 


It was so different to the other tombstones 
that it caught their attention, and when the 
old drave-digger came along the pathway car- 
rying his scythe, with which he had been 
cutting the long grass, they asked him who 
this John Felton had been. 

He had been the parson, the old man told 
them, leaning on his scythe to rest while he 
talked, and looking at them with earnest 
eyes beneath the shaggy grey eyebrows, 
which nearly hid them. He had been a 
strange, quiet man, he said, whom no one 
took to. They thought he was proud, and 
one by one they left the church and took to 
attending the little Ebenezer chapel up on 
the hill. It nearly broke his heart, the old 
man told them, and he worked night and 
morning to bring them back, telling them 
what a sin it was. But it was no good, and 
they never understood him till it was too 
late. 

There had been a storm that March, and 
a boat had gone upon the rocks just outside 
a little cove down below the village. A 
boat was sent out to their rescue, and all 
would have been saved, but that it capsized 
close to the shore. There had not been 
wanting brave men to throw themselves 
into the boiling sea to rescue their com- 
rades, and the parson had been one of them. 
And after saving three men had been 
washed ashore with the last one both of 
them dead. 

“You should have seen the funeral,” the 
man went on, drawing his sleeve across his 
eyes, for the tale of that gallant rescue 
never failed to touch the hearts of the 
Windrush villagers. ‘The whole village 
turned out to follow him, and many friends 
of his we'd never seen came, and ever since 
the church has been full and the chapels 
empty, for we learnt what a good man was 
by his death.” 





“‘He had been the parson, the old man told them.” 


“So he won more by his death than by 
his life,” the Bandmaster said thoughtfully. 
*‘ Does he know it now, I wonder ?” 

“What does R. I. P. mean?” Gretchen 
asked, tracing the roughly cut letters with 
her finger. 

“Rest in Peace is the English of it,” 
Carrie answered. 

She was sitting on the grass at the foot of 
the cross, making the daisies Gretchen had 
showered into her lap into a long chain. 
Everything seemed very still and peaceful. 
The cawing of the rooks in some old elm- 
trees close by alone broke the silence of the 
summer day. 

*T suppose they put it because it is so 
quiet here,” Gretchen said, “and the sea is 
so far off, it does not disturb them. Shouldn’t 
you like to be buried here in peace when 
you die?” she asked the Bandmaster. 

He smiled kindly down upon his little 
friend. 

‘Tam so fond of the’sea,” he said. “I 
suppose it is because my father was a sailor, 
and I have always thought I should like to 
be buried within sound of its waves.” 

“Oh, don’t talk of such dismal things !” 


Carrie cried quickly ; and, jumping up, she 
threw the daisy-chain round the head of the 
cross. ‘*Come, Gretchen, and let us see 
what there is to be seen over that wall.” 

The Bandmaster watched them as they 
went away hand-in-hand, the tall slight girl 
and the child dancing by her side, away 
among the grey headstones and green 
mounds, towards the old man who had gone 
back. to his mowing, and he knew by in- 
stinct, as well as by Carrie leading the child 
away, that Margaret’s eyes were full of 
tears. 


CHAPTER III. 


* ARE you coming to church this after- 
noon ?” Gretchen’s voice asked as, by dint 
of standing on tip-toe and holding fast to the 
sill, she looked through the window at the. 
Bandmaster, who had just settled down to 


his afternoon. nap. . “ We are just starting, 
and the others are nearly ready. Won't you 
come with us ?” 

Who could resist such an invitation, com- 
ing as it did from such a picture of sweetness 
as Gretchen appeared in her crisp white frock 
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and shady hat ? Who could have said “No” 
to her? Certainly not the Bandmaster. 

“Tt is a holiday for me, you know, to-day,” 
he said as he came out, and taking her hand 
in his, walked with her to the Cazalettes’ 
house. ‘“ The band does not play to-day.” 

“Are you glad of it?” asked Gretchen. 
*T am sorry, because I like the band ; but we 
shall have some music in church.” 

The Bandmaster missed his usual Sunday 
siestu that afternoon, and several times during 
the somewhat dull sermon his head nodded, 
while the preacher’s voice blended with the 
distant roar of the sea and the buzzing of 
the flies on the windows. Gretchen, too, 
succumbed to the heat and the soothing sur- 
roundings, and without battling with her 
inclinations, as her grey-headed friend did, 
dropped quietly asleep with her head upon 
her mother’s shoulder, and at the end of the 
service woke much refreshed. 

“Suppose you all come home to tea with 
me,” the Bandmaster said as they left the 
church and strolled along in the sunshine. 
“You have never given me that pleasure 
yet. Will you not come, Mrs. Cazalette ?” 

Before anyone else could answer Gretchen 
had eagerly accepted the invitation, so they 
all turned in at the little house at the end 
of the Parade, and tea was ordered up at 
once. 

How different the dingy little room looked 
to what it did generally, its owner 
thought, and how natural it seemed 
to see old Mrs. Cazalette sitting in 
his arm-chair, with her daughter- 
in-law by her side, and Carrie and 
3retchen at the open window talk- 
ing away as fast as they could. 

“Gretchen must pour out tea,” 
he said ; “she may, may she not ?” 
and at a sign of assent from her 
mother, Gretchen, with flushed 
cheeks and excited eyes, took up 
the important position of tea-maker. 

After tea they all drew round 
the open window and talked or sat 
in silence, as it pleased them. 
Gretchen dropped asleep on her 
mother’s lap, and the room grew 
dark while the stars came out one 
by one in the clear sky, and the 
moon rose and shed its silver light 
over the restless sea. 

“Where is Gretchen?” the Band- 
master asked the next evening. He 
had, missed her all the time he had 
been conducting the first part of 
the programme, and directly it was 
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‘over he went to where Carrie and her mother 


were sitting with the question. 

“She is not very well,” Carrie said, “so 
Margaret is staying with her. It is not 
much, you know, but Margaret is always so 
anxious about the least little thing and 
talked of sending for a doctor, but we per- 
suaded her to wait till to-morrow. It isa 
feverish cold, and she is sure to be better to- 
morrow.” 

Carrie’s words were hopeful, more hope- 
ful than she felt in her heart, for she shared 
the same anxiety as the child’s mother, but 
for her sake she made the best of it. 

To-morrow came and Gretchen was no 
better. The doctor said it was a chill and 
might pass off in a day or two. But the 
days passed by, a week and more, and still 
she was no better, but rather weaker and 
whiter. It was late one afternoon that the 
Bandmaster went to the door of the Caza- 
lettes’ house to ask for his little friend, as he 
did twice or more daily. Upstairs in a room 
looking out on to the sea little Gretchen lay 
dying. Her face was turned to the window 
and she was very quiet and still, with her 
eyes, which had grown to look so big and 
grave, fixed upon the patch of clear blue sky 
framed by the window, with a look of 
solemn waiting in them. By her side sat 
the mother watching—waiting also. She 
did not weep. Her eyes were bright and dry. 


“ He bent down and took her tiny hand.” 
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“ There will be time for that afterwards,” 
she thought ; “it would disturb her now.” 

In the adjoining room, within sight of the 
open door, sat Carrie and her mother, crying 
softly now and then, and praying for the 
widowed mother and the little child who 
must so soon set out alone on her last 
journey. They heard the Bandmaster’s voice 
below, and Carrie rose softly and went down 
to him. Her pale face and tear-dimmed 
eyes answered his mute question, and he 
took her hand gently between his own say- 
ing softly, “‘ Poor thing, poor thing.” 

Carrie could not speak and turned away 
with a sob that wrung the kind man’s heart, 
and he went away with bowed head and 
dimmed eyes. 

“Why, O why should it be ?” he thought ; 
“the one child, the little ewe lamb, the price- 
less treasure !” and the answer came of itself. 

“It is because it is such a priceless trea- 
sure.” 

Half-way down the parade he heard 
flying steps after him and his name called. 
He turned and met Carrie, her cheeks 
flushed with running, a light in her eyes as 
she panted. 

“Come back! Gretchen wants you.” 

“Wants me?” he repeated as he turned 
and quickly retraced his steps by her side. 

‘Yes, she asked for you. She heard me 
say it was you and she asked for you, Oh, 
do you think it means that she is better ?” 

As he entered the little room Gretchen 
turned her eyes towards him. And when 
he bent down and took her tiny hand and 
kissed it she smiled, just a faint far-away 
smile, a shadow of that one with which she 
would greet the Master. 

“You will stay?” pleaded the mother, 
and he bowed his head and took his place 
among the watchers. 
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Seven o'clock struck, and the pier wag 
crowded as usual with visitors to hear the 
band play, and all the men were there but 
the conductor did not appear, 

It was only the. second time during the 
season that he had been late, but people 
were ready with their complaints. The time 
went on and still he did not come. The 
quarter and half-hour chimed out from the 
old church clock and died away on the 
solemn stillness of the summer evening. 
The people grew fidgety and grumbled, 
and even the men of the band began to 
get impatient and wonder what had kept 
him. 

No one counted the hours as they struck, 
in that still room, as the shadows lengthened 
and the sun sank into the sea. The tide 
which had been dashing up all the afternoon 
had turned and was sliding gently out again, 
and with it went the frail little bark that 
was to carry Gretchen to meet her “ Pilot 
face to face.” 

Eight o’clock tolled solemnly out as the 
Bandmaster took his place on the pier, and 
none of the men dared to ask him why he 
was so late, for there was a look upon his 
face which forbade them. 

“We will begin at Part II.,” he said, and 
though he conducted with his usual care 
and precision, he himself was far away, only 
just beginning the return journey to ‘this 
poor earth of ours, after having been a little 
way with Gretchen, and had a glimpse with- 
in the open door. 

One day about a week after, the visitors 
had to go without the band altogether. It 
would not play at all that day it was 
announced, with no reason given ; but it was 
whispered among the men that the Band- 
master had gone to the funeral of a little 
child. 





THE NUMERAL-TYPE. 
FOR THE USE OF BLIND AND SIGHTED PERSONS IN CHINA, 
By Miss C. F. GORDON CUMMING. 


HE details of the past year all prove 
7 ‘ ; 

| 6the unabated energy with which 

Mr. Murray toils morning, noon, 

and night, in developing his 

various inventions for the good of both blind 

and sighted Chinese, and his school at Peking 

may well be compared to a beehive, so busy 

are all the inmates, and so happy in their 
several employments. 


Naturally the interest chiefly centres on 
that strangely pathetic adaptation for the use 
of sighted persons of his Numeral-type, pri- 
marily invented only for the use of the blind.* 
By the substitution of visible black lines in 
place of embossed dots, he has produced a 


s see “ Work for the Blind,” 
blished by Messrs. Gilbert & 
mdon, E.C. 


* For illustrations of these 
by C. F. Gordon Cumming. 
Rivington, St. John’s House, Clerkenwell, 
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series of the simplest and most legible 
symbols ever devised ; and as the blind 
students, when handling the type for these, 
at once recognise their identity with their 
own system, they have no difficulty whatever 
in setting up the type ready for a sighted 
printer, and when his work is done, the 
blind compositors disperse the type with 
most perfect neatness and accuracy, and 
then prepare-fresh pages. 

When these are printed, blind men and 
women are ready to act the part of teachers 
to any sighted persons willing to come and 
learn to read and write by the new system. 
Thus we have the touching spectacle of the 
blind not only preparing books for the 
sighted, but also acting most successfully as 
their instructors. Truly a strange turning 
of the tables ! 

When the subject was first mooted, some 
were inclined to scoff at the idea, whereupon 
Mr. Murray replied, ‘The blind have been 
teaching one another for fifteen years in the 
school, so it would be strange indeed if a 
sighted pupil could not learn as easily as a 
blind one.’ 

At the very beginning he himself in- 
structed about thirty persons, each of whom 
acquired the art of reading in four days! 
But in China everything moves slowly, so 
we need not be surprised that as yet com- 
paratively few persons have availed them- 
selves of the advantages thus offered to them, 
but all who have tried to learn have suc- 
ceeded, no matter how old or how ignorant 
they were. Bright young students learn to 
read easily within a week, and a day or two 
longer suffices them to master the mysteries 
of writing also. Older or less intelligent 
persons require about three weeks ; the 
dullest field-workers have mastered both 
reading and writing within three months. 
How many of us can say we acquired these 
arts so rapidly ? 

But as ignorant persons in any country 
are not generally in Paste to undertake new 
studies, however advantageous, it occurred 
to Mr. Murray to offer small rewards in cash, 
equal to 24d. a day, to any elderly persons 
who would try to learn, and thus a class was 
formed of. men and women ranging from 
fifty-five to sixty-five years of age. Naturally 
they were in no great haste to lose their 
daily dole, but, nevertheless, they found, to 
their amazement, that in about a fortnight 
they were able to read easily, and far better 
than many Chinese students after several 
mare of hard study of their bewildering 
eroglyphics. 
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On seeing this satisfactory result, Mrs. 
Allerdyce, of the London Mission (who has 
in past years taken much trouble to prepare 
papers by her type-writer in Roman letters, 
as lessons for a large class of Christian 
women who come to her in winter from their 
farms), asked Mr. Murray whether he could 
prepare, in his new type, the Union Cate- 
chism, which is now used by all the missions. 
at Peking, and also some hymns and portions: 
of Scripture, and whether he could send a. 
blind girl to teach the class 4 

Of course he was delighted. The blind 
compositors set to work, the pages were soon 
ready, and Mrs. Murray took Blind Hannah 
in a native cart to the London Mission, and 
there left her alone with these women from 
another province, whose very speech was 
strange to her. Nevertheless, a week later, 
Mrs. Allerdyce herself, and several of these 
poor ignorant farm women, were able to. 
read ; and, after a day or two more study, 
one of the sighted women was able to write: 
a letter quite clearly, with all the tones per- 
fectly indicated. (I have that letter now 
before me, as also a whole Psalm, written 
without a mistake by another woman who 
had only been learning for three days! I 
do not suppose that any of us could have 
done that three days after we wrote our first 
stroke !) 

Ere the end of the third month all the farm 
women were able to read and write with enjoy- 
ment, and all had learned to love their gentle, 
blind teacher. So satisfied was Mrs. Aller- 
dyce with the success of this experiment 
that she resolved that so soon as the farm- 
workers returned to their homes she would 
commence a similar class for women living 
in the city. Six months later Miss Goode, 
Mrs. Allerdyce’s sister, visited these women 
on their own farms, She found them all 
able to read with great pleasure ; not only 
from the books previously given to them, 
but from a newly printed hymn-book which 
she took with her; and so great was the 
admiration of their neighbours that one hun- 
dred women requested to have their names 
enrolled as pupils for next winter. 

All this was most satisfactory, but as 
seeing is believing—or at any rate is so’ to 
the unbiassed mind—Mr. Murray invited a 
number of his brother missionaries and some 
other foreign residents to be present at a 
formal examination of a dozen other pupils, 
also taught by blind men and women. One 
of these had had his first lesson six days 
previously. He read without one mistake, 
though the examiners (the Rev. W. S. 








. 
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Ament, the Rev. E. Bryant, the Rev. J. 
Allerdyce, and Professor 8. M. Russell) pur- 
posely made him read words here and there 
in any part of the pages. The others like- 
wise acquitted themselves to the entire 
satisfaction of all present. 

If all this sounds somewhat trivial, we 
must remember that it is still “the day of 
small things.” And yet it isno small matter 
to have proved how easy the new method is 

_to the poor, illiterate peasants who form the 

enormous majority of the converts of all 
Christian missions in China. (Mr. Murray 
says “all the women and ninety-five per 
cent. of the men.”) 

Like other healthy plants, this young 
baby-tree is quietly growing up from its 
obscure cradle beneath the soil, destined, I 
firmly believe, to become a mighty agent in 
the extension of that kingdom which cometh 
not with observation. I believe that what 
the invention of alphabetic printing has 
proved to the whole civilised world except 
China, Murray’s Numeral-type will eventually 
become to all Christian missions throughout 
the vast Chinese Empire. He has already 
proved that in its adaptation to the use of 
the blind it is as clearly understood by 
people of the far south and north as by 
those of the extreme east and west. 

Among the pupils who have come to his 
School for the Blind, there have been men 
from Manchuria, Chih-li, Shan-si, Shantung, 
Hupeh, and Kuantung, that is to say, from 
the extreme north-east of the empire to the 
far south, and though they could not under- 
stand one another, all alike read from the 
same Scripture. And all who have mastered 
the system are confident that it will be found 
equally applicable to every part of China. 

If this is the case with the blind, how 
much more certain is it that the identical 
system can be read by the sighted persons of 
all these provinces ! 

And this brings us to the grand point, 
namely, that the natural inference is that 
one version of the Holy Scriptures, printed in 
the Numeral or Murray type, will be current 
throughout the vast empire (with Manchuria 
and Corea as well), instead of scores of dif- 
ferent versions, printed in alphabetic-phonetic 
Roman letters, being necessary to meet the 
requirements of the innumerable dialects of 
the eighteen provinces. 

As a crude illustration of why this is so, 
let us suppose that we are teaching a room- 
ful of ignorant Spaniards, Germans, Russians, 
Poles, Danes, Italians, Swedes, French, Eng- 
lish, &c. If we write One, Two, Three in letters, 
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naturally only the English will understand, 
Whereas, by writing 1, 2, 3, 4; 5, our exact 
meaning will be clear to all, though each 
will express it by a different series of sounds, 
And each having been taught Murray’s four 
hundred and eight sentences in his own 
language, will be able at once to recognise 
the final syllable, of which that numeral is 
the equivalent. 

In view of the fact that the enormous 
majority of Christian converts are of the 
poorer classes who would never attempt a 
task so difficult as that of learning to read 
and write their own bewildering characters, 
it was an immense gain when it was found 
possible to prepare versions of the Bible in 
our own Roman letters, not only in pure 
Mandarin Chinese, but also in the local 
dialects of several districts. By this means 
the native Christians of these favoured locali- 
ties have been enabled to learn to read with 
comparative facility, writing being of course 
a separate study. 

But to the Chinese mind, an alphabetic 
system is so essentially foreign as to be 
inherently repugnant. Herein the Murray 
Numeral-type possesses an initial advantage, 
its simple symbols being attractive to the 
people, and easily written with the Chinese 
pen or brush, on Chinese paper. The fact of 
their being written in perpendicular columns 
is also greatly in their favour. Moreover, 
several persons who have mastered both the 
Roman and the Murray type affirm that the 
latter is very much easier, to say nothing of 
the advantage of simultaneously acquiring 
the power of reading and writing. 

In the Murray-type each numeral is repre- 
sented by one, two, or at the outside, three, 
of the simplest conceivable symbols, whereas 
in the Roman type each word averages seven 
complicated letters interspersed with small 
numerals, commas, and circumflexes. 

In many cases the difference is greater. 
Suppose I have to write 338 alphabetically 
—three hundred and thirty-eight—I must 
use twenty-six separate letters in place of 
three figures. Or thus; 8888—four numerals 
—involves the use of thirty-nine Roman 
letters—eight thousand, eight hundred and 
eighty-eight ! 

Hence the Murray-type has also an im- 
mense advantage in regard to speed. Sup- 
pose a test-trial between two persons of 
equal ability, either in type-writing or with 
the pen. The writer in Murray-type will 
produce nearly four hundred words, while 
his competitor produces one hundred ape 
beticaily, and moreover saves two-thirds of 
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his paper—a detail which not only implies 
economy of material, but great convenience 
in storage, and facility in the carriage of a 
large number of books. 

Another very important point is that in 
the new type most of the work is done by 
the blind students in school, all correcting of 
proofs is done on the spot, and the cost of a 
complete Bible with the “tones” and aspi- 
rate of every word perfectly rendered, will be 
about one-third that of a similar book pro- 
duced alphabetically by specially trained 
sighted compositors and proof readers. 

Mr. Murray considers that it is now fully 
proved that the new type is not only the 
easiest conceivable form to read and write, 
but that it is by far the cheapest to produce, 
and must. necessarily make the smallest pos- 
sible book. 

Best of all, it promises a solution of one of 
his gravest problems, in the provision of 
almost inexhaustible stores of remunerative 
occupation for the blind. 

A paper on the subject by Mr. Murray, 
was read by the learned Dr. Fryer at the 
great Triennial Educational Conference at 
Shanghai, and excited deep interest. 

An admirably clear explanation of the 
system, with illustrative tables making 
every detail plain, has just been published 
by Professor 8. M. Russell, of the Imperial 
College, at Peking, in pamphlet form. Un- 
fortunately, it does not bear the name of the 
publisher (probably at Shanghai), so can 
only be obtained from the Rev. W. Murray, 
School for the Blind, Peking. 

Several books of the Bible, for the use of 
the sighted, have already been printed at 
the Blind School in beautifully clear type, 
and now the National Bible Society of Scot- 
land has authorised Mr. Murray to print, for 
the Society, an edition of two thousand copies 
of St. Mark’s Gospel with notes—a small 
first step towards what will assuredly prove a 
very great development of the Society’s 
work in China, 

As regards other details of life at the 
Blind School, I may mention the arrival of 
another blind girl all the way from the 
Baptist Mission in Shantung, distant about 
four hundred and seventy miles from Peking. 
In our last year’s report I told of the arrival 
of a blind woman, whose good old husband 
had brought her all that tcilsome journey 
(twenty-five days in the depth of a bitter 
winter) on the quaint barrow with one large 
central wheel, which is the very uncomfort- 
able conveyance of the poor. 

This good example proved infectious, for 
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soon afterwards this other girl was whecled 
all the way by her own father, who is a 
much-respected and gifted native preacher— 
a man not accustomed to manual labour, 
and one to whom more than twenty days of 
severe toil must indeed have been a serious 
undertaking. Well might Mr. Murray re- 
mark, “ That is indeed the right sort of man 
to preach the Gospel of Love.” 

Another recent addition to the girls’ school 
is a poor little waif who was so rapidly 
becoming blind, that her own parents decided 
to drown her, when, happily, the Murrays 
were able to save her. Having still partial 
sight of one eye, she very rapidly acquired 
the art of reading by the new type for the 
sighted, and was one of those A 34 passed 
with high credit at the examination afore- 
said. 

As an instance of a man blind from his birth 
or childhood, and who grew up amid all the 
evil common to his class, and who neverthe- 
less has turned out a thoroughly satisfactory 
convert, I may mention one specially dear to 
Mr. Murray, namely, Mr. Hsii, who, from 
the first time he had a chance of hearing the- 
Gospel preached, became truly converted, and: 
gave,convincing proof of his earnest desire . 
to live a new life. ‘I sinned,” he said, . 
* because I did not know God. Henceforth 
I desire to serve Him only, and to be able to~ 
read His Word.” 

That was three years ago, and he has had 
to endure active persecution, beating, and 
spciling of his goods, by his heathen rela- 
tions, who knew that his conversioy involved 
the loss of much gain. For he was a for- 
tune-teller, and now he wants only to tell 
the story of the Cross, and has delighted in 
reading the Bible in the streets to those who 
formerly paid to hear such different stories 
from him, and now came to hear “ without 
money and without price.” 

He was a skilful player on the Chinese - 
guitar, banjo, and dulcimer. Now he can. 
also play on the piano and the American, 
organ, and when, last autumn, Mr. Hous- 
toun, of the American Presbyterian Mission 
at Nanking, sent to ask for a competent organ- 
ist and choir-master, Mr. Murray was able 
to despatch him, and has received excellent 
accounts of his work there. 

Mr. Murray writes :—“I wished so much 
that our mission should be represented in 
Nanking, ‘the capital of the South,’ as 
Peking is ‘the capital of the North.’ Now 
I have that wish fulfilled. H<sii is a capable 
fellow, and well able to do us credit. He 
can play hundreds of tunes on his various 
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instruments.: -He speaks well, and reads 
touchingly. He can teach reading, writing, 
and shorthand both to the blind and the 
sighted. I know, if God keep him, he will 
be a treasure to a mission. Mr. Houstoun 
writes well pleased with him in every re- 
spect, and Hsii himself writes overjoyed at 
having a good organ all to himself, and sixty 
pupils to instruct in music,” 

This mention of Hsii’s ability to instruct 
sighted persons in the art of shorthand is a 
reference to another of Mr. Murray’s inven- 
tions, which bids fair to have a far-reaching 
influence for good. When he first invented 
it, about six years ago, nothing of the nature 
of shorthand was known in China, and its 
possibility was a new revelation to Chinese 
students. Since then one or more systems 
have been introduced by other foreigners. 
Imitation, it is said, is the truest flattery ! 

But this, the original shorthand for China, 
has the merit that (in common with the type 
which it represents) it is applicable to the 
dialects of every province, because, being 
read by numbers, not phonetically, the varied 
pronunciation of different dialects is of no 
consequence. Both blind and sighted can 
write it with velocity, and it is so simple 
that they never have the slightest difficulty 
in reading what they have written. I doubt 
if all shorthand writers in our own country 
can say that ; or that they mastered their work 
in one week, which is the case with many of 
Mr. Murray’s pupils. 

To enable the blind to teach this new art 
to the sighted, he has invented a wooden board 
like a great slate, with a deep line grooved 
out, and all the signs are separately cut out 
in wood. The blind teacher handles these 
movable wooden symbols, and places them, 
two at a time, on the board, to show the 
sighted pupils how to write. And they find 
no difficulty in learning thus. 

Finally, as regards the financial state of 
this mission. 

When, in the year 1886—7, I first realised 
how greatly its existence and extension de- 
pended on the scanty private income of the 
generous working colporteur to whom it 
owes its birth, I appealed to the public to 
send me the means to purchase the premises 
in which he had established his little school, 
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and otherwise assist in establishing his work 
on a permanent footing. In answer to that, 
and many subsequent appeals, means were 
provided wherewith to secure the premises, 
and carry on the work on a very small 
scale. 

In order to economise to the uttermost, 
Mr. Murray and his family have continued 
to live in the dilapidated old Chinese house, 
which was scarcely fit for habitation when 
we bought the land on which it stood, and 
which has been annually patched and re. 
patched after every rainy season. 

The prolonged and excessive rains of last 
summer, continuing for three months, gave 
it the finishing stroke. Ceilings and walls 
were literally washed down; all books and 
furniture were soaked, and Mr. Murray him: 
self suffered severely for some time from 
having to live in the soaking ruins. 

There is now no possibility of longer delay; 
ere the summer rains again commence a 
solid house must be built as the permanent 
dwelling-house for the mission, and providing 
extra rooms for two ladies, who, it is hoped, 
may ere long be found fitted for this very 
peculiar work, and willing to devote their 
lives to the training of their blind sisters. 

It is greatly to be desired that such ladies 
may be found with sufficient private means 
to be self-supporting, for as yet the tiny 
nest-egg of an endowment fund only yields 
about £140 a year towards Mr. Murray’s 
salary, and for all other purposes—mainte- 
nance of students, upkeep of buildings, and 
extension of work, the mission is wholly 
dependent on very fluctuating voluntary 
donations and a very few annual subscrip- 
tions. Consequently it is quite unable to 
guarantee any salaries. 

The cost of such a house as I have described 
above would be £1,000. To accommodate 
only one family, £560, at the very least, is 
necessary. As yet, notwithstanding many 
efforts extending over a year, only about 
half of that sum has been received. 

I earnestly trust that the balance may 
shortly be sent, either to my care, Miss C. 
F. Gordon Cumming, Walton Lodge, Crieff, 
or to that of the treasurer of the mission, 
James Drummond, Esq., C.A., 58, Bath 
Street, Glasgow. 
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THE INJURIES AND BENEFITS OF INSECTS. 


* So intricate, so diverse, yet so wise a plan, 
That from each part springs final good to man.”’ 
AUSTEN. 

i a world like ours, where life and death, 

peace and strife, are so strangely and 
deeply mingled, it may seem at first no easy 
matter to hold the balance fairly between a 
host of injuries and benefits, springing alike 
from the same cause. But bearing in mind 
the old truth, that “God, even in seeming 
evils, has in view the ultimate good of His 
creatures,” the apparent difficulty soon dis- 
appears. Nothing in the whole range of 
animal and vegetable life is entirely safe from 
the attack of insects in some shape or other. 
From the lowest and least to the mightiest ; 
from the tiny wren to the eagle, the field 
mouse to the huge elephant ; from the oak of 
the forest down to the minutest spray of moss 
or lichen on the wall—all alike are open to 
injury of some kind, Even we ourselves do 
not entirely escape, as people who give them- 
selves up to laziness and dirt soon find out ; 
being pestered by a-host of small plagues, 
easily got rid of by soap and water, cleanliness 
and exercise. 

As to wasps, bees, and mosquitoes, and 
other ftying insects armed with poisonous 
stings, however disagreeable these may be, it 
must be borne in mind that they are so armed 
for their own protection and defence. If you 
let a wasp alone, and don’t irritate him by 
pursuit or angry menace, the chances are a 
hundred to one that he won’t molest you; 
far less a bee; though mosquitoes must be 
dealt with in a different fashion. In fact, as 
far as wasps are concerned, a good word 
must be said for them in proof of their posi- 
tive affection. Sir John Lubbock“ tells us of 
one which he kept in a bottle for upwards 
of nine months, made a pet of, and soon 
taught to feed on his hand. “Gradually,” 
he says, “‘she became quite used to me, and 
when I took her on my hand clearly expected 
to be fed. She even allowed me to stroke 
her without any appearance 
of fear, and for some months 
I never saw her sting.” She 
had, however, travelled all 
the way from the Pyrenees, 
life in a bottle did not agree 
with her, and in spite of 
much care and tender nurs- 
ing, she gradually failed, 
and died at the end of the 
nine months, “and now oc- 


* See p. 315 in his charming book, ‘“‘ Ants, Bees, and Wasps.” 
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cupies a place in the British museum.” But 
when we speak of injuries caused by insects 
we pass over all such minor troubles as wasps 
and mosquitoes to a more destructive class, 
such as the Coleoptera, a tribe of beetles so 
called because of their having two pairs of 
wings—or, rather, two wings, with horny 
sheaths, in which the true wings are folded. 
The larve of these beetles attack the plants 
of wheat, barley, and other grain, eating into 
the stalk at the root, or just below the sur- 
face of the ground, while others feed on the 
grain itself. In many cases, too, the beetles 
themselves are equally destructive ; biting off 
the top of the husk of barley and devouring 
the green seeds in the ear. Nor are these 
the farmer’s only enemies. One special fly 
attacks the stem of early wheat, while a small 
orange-coloured gnat lays her eggs in the 
corolla of the flower, where the young grubs 
soon commit great havoc. Nor is the wheat 


Cockchafers. 


crop quite safe even when gathered into the 
granary or barn; for there, too, a host of 
enemies are ready to attack it—especially if 
badly ripened or housed. Chief among these, 
are the tribe of Weevils, or snout beetles, a 
greedy and destructive host that do much 
damage, not only to grain and fruit, but to 
young trees. 

One of them, the Nut Weevil, eats a tiny 
hole into the soft green nut, and there deposits 
an egg that—turning into a larva—feeds on 
the kernel and leaves you the shell full of 
bitter dust. And when it is remembered 
that from a single pair of Weevils 6,000 
descendants may come in a single year, some 
idea may be formed of the amount of injury 
done by this class of insect alone in the 
wheat-field, the meadow, the orchard, and 
the garden. No wonder, therefore, that the 
farmer now and then takes a mournful view 
of affairs at the mere mention of the wire- 
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worm or the turnip- 
fly, the weevil or the 
cockchafer, the grubs 
of which may under- 
mine his meadows 
and destroy the grass, 
or eat up the very 
roots of his waving 
wheat. All one won- 
ders at is that when 
the ploughing times 
comes he is foolish 
enough to shoot his 
best friends, the 
harmless rooks, who 
eagerly follow every 
fresh-turned furrow 
in search of these 
very deadly plagues. 

It would be easy 
enough to add to 
this long list of insect 
enemies, but it is far 
pleasanter now to 
turn to the other side 
of the picture, and 
note some of the 
countless benefits 
springing from causes that seem fraught 
with evil only. First of all comes the good 
news that the tribe of insects, taken as a 
whole, make up a body of skilful and un- 
wearied scavengers. Even in our own houses 
the work is carried on with ceaseless regu- 
larity. Every tiny speck of offensive moisture 
or matter that, if left alone, might produce 
fresh evil, at once attracts some keen, winged 
workmen, and it is at once removed. Out- 
of-doors, in the animal- and vegetable world, 
goes on the same salutary work, carried out 
by countless legions of flies, beetles, and ants, 
as rapidly and completely as if it were their 
special mission. Every morsel of decaying 
or rotten matter is at once attacked, eaten 
up, or carried away; or, if not to be thus 
got rid of, it is instantly stored with a multi- 
tude of eggs, soon to form a colony of hungry 
and rapacious larve, who will feed on it 
until every scrap is consumed. 

If a field-mouse dies in the grass, in forty- 
eight hours the body will be picked clean, 
and nothing left but a tiny skeleton. If a 
larger creature perishes in the hedgerow or 
-wood, within an hour the good work has 
begun ; and if undisturbed, will be as surely 
accomplished. The greater the nuisance, the 
surer it is of detection. Scores of species of 
beetles, and of two-winged flies (Diptera), 
devote themselves to this very task. One 


Cochineal Insect and Food Plant, “‘ Prickly Pear.” 
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class of beetles 
(Histeride, or Histers, 
from histrio, an actor, 
because they have a 
trick of feigning to 
be dead) set to work 
to pierce the skin ; 
flesh-flies deposit 
their grubs, already 
hatched; other 
swarms lay eggs in 
the interior, where 
in a few days thou- 
sands of busy sca- 
vengers will be hard 
at work. Stray wasps 
and hornets will all 
help in the removal, 
which will be all the 
quicker if within 
reach of an ant-hill ; 
for a single ant will 
often carry off a 
morsel of prey as big 
as itself, or with the 
help of a few com- 
panions drag away 
the whole carcass of 
a dead blue-bottle or beetle, though the toil is 
hard. Burying Beetles will not only join in 
the work of attack on any small dead crea- 
ture, but after a time bury what is left, 
digging a trench, and using their horny 
head-piece as a shovel to scoop up the earth. 

Look where you will throughout the world 
of nature, and you will find going on the 
same goodly work, with a like happy result. 

Turn even to a pool of stagnant water, 
the same law prevails. The foul water is 
being gradually but surely purified by count- 
less larvee of gnats, water-beetles, and other 
such creatures, as well as by the plants and 
weeds on which they feed. The swarms of 
Aphides or Plant-lice that infest our rose- 
trees and suck out the moisture from blossom, 
bud, and shoot, are very hard to get rid of, 
unless, indeed, the garden is lucky enough 
to get a visit from a swarm of lady-birds, 
who make short work with these plagues, 
and soon clear the trees and flowers. In 
this good work they are often helped by 
the busy ants, who carry off the aphides to 
their nest, and treat them as milch cows ; 
and by many sorts of aphidivorous flies, who 
feed on their juicy bodies. 

So far, however, we have only noticed a 
few of the indirect benefits caused by insects, 
and must now add some items of positive 
and lasting value. From the gall-nut on the 
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oak and other trees 
—which is the work 
of a small fly—we 
get material essen- 
tial in the making 
of ink and black 
dye; while from 
the Cochineal is got 
a scarlet or crimson 
dye, next in’ value 
to indigo. From 
a small beetle 
(Cantharides) is ob- 
tained a blistering 
penreensien well 
nown in surgery ; 
while other small 
insects furnish us 
with all sorts of lac 
and shellac, Last 
of all, though by 
no means the least, 
is the grand gift of honey, to say nothing 
of wax, for which we are almost entirely 
dependent on the labour of the busy bee. 
Add to this the one fact that all the silk of 
Europe, and much of that of China, is wound 
off from the cocoon of the silk-worm, the 
grub of a small moth, and we shall have 
made good our opening words, that, however 
long the list of injuries caused directly or in- 
directly by the insect world, the benefits 
arising from the very same agency far out- 
weigh it in lasting and positive good. The 
old and happy words, “ And God saw every- 
thing that He had made, and behold it was very 
good,” are as true as ever; and the more 


burying Beetles, 


minutely we search 
into the works and 
ways of nature, the 
moresurely shallwe 
find trace of that 
infinite goodness 
and wisdom which 
crowns the handi- 
work of a divine 
and loving Creator. 
And nowhere is 
this shown with 
more striking effect 
than in the whole 
world of trees, 
plants, and flowers, 
many of which owe 
their fertilisation 
almost entirely to 
the visits of the 
roving bee, and 
countless other in- 
sects, in search of pollen or honey. On 
these visits mainly depend the colour, the 
fragrance, and the beauty of our loveliest 
blossoms, in garden, field, and wood, as 
well as the perfect maturing of the seed 
and the fulness of the fruit. That any 
such far-stretching work, of such real and 
lasting value, should be carried on through- 
out the whole world of nature by hosts of 
tiny creatures, too often regarded as mere 
pests, is a fact as true and as beneficent as 
it is amazing ; worthy, indeed, of Him who 
hath done all things well, and given to the 
flower of the field a grace and a glory be- 
yond the glory and splendour even of kings. 
B. G. JOHNS, 





CASTE. 
By E. ©. TAIT. 





NE is apt to associate 
caste with the tyranny 
and cruelty inseparable 
from a heathen religion. 
No doubt in heathen 
countries where it is 
fully developed, openly 
acknowledged, sanc- 

tioned by custom, and enforced by law, it 

appears a perfectly different thing from what 

it is in Christian lands. Yet it is only a 

difference in degree, not in kind. 

Caste is found in all countries, under all 
governments, from a despotism toa republic. 
It is impossible to get rid of it, for it rests 
upon a law of human nature—the law of 
diversity. 

It is idle to say that all men are equal, 
that there is no difference, that one man is 
as good as another. It is not true, and it 
would be a great practical misfortune if it 
were true. At all events it is not scriptural. 
We read of diversities of gifts, of varieties 
of members, of vessels of wood and of gold, 
as all useful in man’s service of man, 
and of one star differing from another star 











in glory ; all pointing to difference, not uni- 
formity. 

Equal rights there should be; equal en- 
dowments, equal attainments, equal rank 
there never can be. 

Why then has caste an ill-omened sound, 


an un-Christian ring about it? Why is 
there this longing for equality, this kicking 
against the social barriers that separate class 
from class % 

If difference of rank is right and natural, 
why is it not acquiesced in? It is acqui- 
esced in by the logical Orientals, but the 
more enlightened Europeans rebel secretly 
or openly. How is this? If caste is founded 
upon a law of human nature, there is no 
more use in trying to get rid of it than there 
would be in trying to abolish marriage. One 
might get rid of the sanctions, but the insti- 
tution would remain. One might abolish the 
outward differences of rank, but the funda- 
mental differences would remain. And what 
are the fundamental differences on which the 
law of caste rests? They lie far deeper than 
any existing law of caste has yet reached. 
The existing laws of caste rest upon outward, 
superficial differences. Among the Hindoos 
the accident of birth determines the caste, 
and the law is inexorable in one direction ; 


no one can rise to a higher caste, though it is 
fatally easy to sink to a lower one. In 
Christian countries caste is determined by 
position. You may be born to the position 
or you may rise to it, for there is this great 
difference between Occidental and Oriental 
caste, that whereas in the latter, though you 
can sink, you may never rise, in the former, 
though you may sink, you can also rise. 

The preservation of caste among Orientals 
depends upon the observance of ceremonial ; 
upon the performance of, or abstention from, 
certain outward acts, of which the code can 
be ascertained, and of which ignorance is 
inexcusable. Hence the severity of the 
penalty which loss of caste involves. It is 
the punishment of a deliberate act—an act 
of moral suicide. The preservation of one’s 
position in society—Christendom’s equiva- 
lent for caste—depends, not so much upon 
the strict observance of certain outward 
acts, as upon the observance of an unwritten 
and varying code of social customs, for there 
is another important difference between Ori- 
ental and Occidental caste : while the one is 
stereotyped, the other is progressive. Things 
by which people would have lost caste fifty 
years ago are tolerated now. Still, the whole 
caste must move together: if one member is 
ahead of the others, he is not considered to 
have risen above them, but rather to have 
sunk below their level. Certain things are 
expected of people occupying a certain posi- 
tion; and if they do not come up to these 
expectations, a lower position is assigned to 
them. It is not enough to be well-born, well- 
educated, or even well-mannered—a far rarer 
endowment—you may be all this, but if you 
do without servants, dine early, open your 
own door to visitors, and take your own 
baby out for its daily airing, you are at once 
assigned your place in the “lower middle 
class.” Nothing less than a title can raise 
you to the caste to which you rightfully be- 
long, and then you will be called eccentric— 
outside the circle—the epithet the common- 
place delight to apply to the original. 

To what great truth does all this strain- 
ing and striving witness? We look down 
with contempt on Orientals, and laugh at 
their absurd custom of caste, yet they have 
only carried to a logical conclusion the un- 
written code that bids us disinherit the son 
who marries “beneath him,” or disown the 
daughter who prefers to serve in a shop 
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where she can do good work, rather than in 
a school-room where she would only do bad 
work, 

Yet we have canonized a fisherman, and 
build our hopes of eternal life on the writ- 
ings of a tax-gatherer! But, then, they 
lived so long ago. Were St. Peter and St. 
Matthew to appear to-day at a West-end 
mansion, they would be sent to dine in the 
servants’ hall! They would have to learn 
their caste and keep to it. Are we really 
better than the despised Hindoos? Is it 
merely a shadow that the position-holder is 
clutching so tenaciously ? Are there no sub- 
stances underlying these differences, which 
we call by the different names of caste, rank, 
position ? Undoubtedly there are, for there 
are fundamental differences between man 
and man which, though they may be over- 
stepped, cannot be ignored while they exist. 
There are “divers orders” in God’s Church. 
Caste is a fact, not an invention. It does 
not create the differences, it only disarranges 
them. For the differences are fundamental, 
not superficial; deep-seated, not apparent. 
They depend not upon birth, nor upon edu- 
cation, nor upon wealth, nor rank, but upon 
character—in the largest sense of the word 
—quality of mind and soul. We speak of 
the “upper classes” and the “ lower orders.” 
What do we mean by these distinctions ? 
By the former we mean the wealthy and 
well-educated. By the latter, those who 
work for wages, or live on charity and drop 
their h’s. Ah! if the “orders” could be 
arranged according, not to quality of rank 
or position, but to quality of mind and soul, 
how many anill-dressed h-less man and woman 
would stand in the front rank; and manya 
polished man and well-dressed woman would 
be seen among the “lower orders.” 

What then constitutes intellectual and 
spiritual rank ? What determines one’s place 
in the higher or lower orders of God’s hie- 
rarchy ? 

Earthly rank is determined by nearness to 
the throne—and so is spiritual rank. The 
nearer a man approaches to the likeness of 
God, the higher is his spiritual rank. 

The highest type of humanity was incar- 
nate purity, love, and wisdom, and the 
highest order of minds combine these three 
qualities, but they must be genuine. With 
how many does purity stop short at outward 
cleanliness ; good, as far as it goes, but in- 
sufficient. With how many is love mere 
good-nature. They will do you a service if 
it does not give them too much trouble—not 
if it invoives any sacrifice. With how many 
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is wisdom mere knowledge—an assemblage 
of facts, useful, perhaps, but barren. 

But these belong to the “lower orders.” 
In those of the “upper” rank—the “higher 
orders ””—purity is that of the heart, love is 
self-devotion, wisdom an intellectual appre- 
hension of the laws of God. Apply this test 
to the existing order of society, and see what 
confusion would ensue. 

Here is a woman, well-born, well-educated, 
that is to say, her head has been crammed 
with facts, but she does not possess an idea. 
Well brought up, she neither drinks, nor 
swears, nor steals—she only cheats when she 
is quite sure of not being found out. She does 
not haggle in a West-end shop, but she wrings 
bargains out of struggling tradespeople. She 
would not tell a downright lie, but she 
has no hesitation in giving a false impres- 
sion. She does not indulge in coarse invec- 
tive, but deals largely in inuendoes, She is 
religious — outwardly; she never misses 
church if she can help it. She would not 
thread a needle on Sunday on any account, 
but she will gossip or read the Queen, or doze 
away the precious hours. She cares neither 
for art nor science, nor literature. Her great- 
est ambition is to be in the fashion, her 
highest aspiration to be thought richer than 
she is, and to marry her daughters to people 
above her in rank. She has a low moral 
standard. She condones in a man that for 
which she would trample a woman under 
foot. She chooses her friends for their out- 
ward surroundings, not for their mental or 
spiritual endowments. She takes rank with 
duchesses, but she belongs to the “lower 
orders.” 

Here is another woman. She is the daugh- 
ter of a gamekeeper. Her husband is a 
postman. Her family are delicate, and she 
herself has been a hopeless invalid for years ; 
but she is the guardian angel of her home. 
She never knows a moment’s freedom from 
pain ; yet a murmur never escapes her lips: 
She has more friends than many a woman of 
fashion, for every one who comes near her 
loves her ; people come to her to be cheered 
and encouraged, and write grateful letters 
of thanks for the gocd she has done them, 
the lessons she has taught them. She has 
had no so-called education. She can read 
and write ; but she cannot spell ; her notions 
of geography are hazy, and of history nil ; 
but she has a quick apprehension and a 
retentive memory, and a delicate tact and 
insight that a diplomatist might envy. Her 
heart is a fountain of love and sympathy, 


which she is never tired of pouring out to her 
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friends. She ranks with poor sempstresses 
and laundresses, but she belongs to the 
highest order. 

Between these two extremes lie various 
grades. There is the stupid order, who see 
nothing that is not demonstrated, and believe 
in nothing they cannot prove, who despise 
eccentricity and are utterly devoid of 
ideas. 

There is the callous order, who ride rough- 
shod over other people’s feelings, who have 
no sympathy for what they have not them- 
selves experienced, who cannot understand 
another point of view than their own, who 
wound the sensibilities of others, yet are so 
obtuse that they are quite unconscious of 
the pain they give. 

There is the animal order, who care only 
for sensual pleasure—it may be in a gin- 
palace or at a West-end club ; that makes no 
difference to their essential rank. 

There is the barbarian order, who love 
“sport.” Some kill foxes, others rats ; some 
like to hunt tame deer, others prefer beating 
their wives ; so long as they cause suffering 
in which they have no part, and amuse them- 
selves, it is immaterial what their quarry is. 
Whether they dress for their amusement in 
velveteen or in fustian, whether they wear 
Balmorals or hobnails, it matters not; they 
belong to the same order. 

There is the selfish order, the people who 
always seize upon the best of everything for 
themselves, who instinctively sit down in 
the most comfortable chair, who are miser- 
able if any one else has a better article of the 
kind than they have. They are found in 
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first-class hotels and in low pot - houses, 
dressed in furs and silks, in tawdry finery, 
or in rags, with a gin-bottle for company. 
Some of them banish their children to the 
nursery, others drug them in the cradle; but 
they all belong to the same order. 

Then there is the lazy order, those who will 
do anything rather than work. Some of 
them are well-dressed dilettanti, living on 
their friends, always waiting for something 
to “turn up”; others sleep in the tramps’ 
ward, and get a living on the road. Some 
of them win money from others by gambling ; 
others, scarcely more dishonest, help them- 
selves to the needful commodity when no 
one is looking! They all belong to the same 
order, and their motto is, “I will not work ; 
but to beg or steal I am not ashamed.” 

These are the “lower orders,” farthest 
from the Perfect Pattern, nearest to the 
ancestral type. 

Time would fail to describe the higher 
orders; but do we not all know them ? 
They are not confined to any one class or 
rank. The labourer by the roadside, the 
hard-worked woman at her wash-tub, the 
old couple in the almshouse, the struggling 
shopkeeper, the hard-worked doctor, the 
gently-nurtured woman who devotes herself 
to good works or maintains a high standard 
in the midst of a cynical, pleasure-seeking 
society ; the man who is not afraid to be 
unlike the crowd, and to maintain Christ’s 
quarrel and stand firm for the truth. Martyrs 
and heroes are found in all ranks; they be- 
long to the higher orders ; they are the salt 
of the earth. 


—_—__ >> -e<____ 
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HAVE often wondered why 
more people when taking 
their annual holiday do not 
choose to spend it in Ox- 
ford. The city, which stands 
alone, is unrivalled in its 
attractions. To be able to 

say “I have seen Oxford ” is something worth 
saying. To have stayed there for awhile must 
have given a new and improved complexion to 
the mind. In its outside appearance art and 
nature are mingled in most remarkable as- 

cts. As you enter it, passing over Magdalen 

ridge, it looks like a city of trees and gar- 
dens. The lofty tower of Magdalen rises 


before you, you pass on and enter the “High,” 
and find it is a city of most ancient and vener- 
able buildings, where learning has had its 
chief seat forages. I venture to believe that 
in these years the University was in its prime. 

Ruskin was there, and at his best, giving 
his marvellous lectures, so largely attended. 
A few talked of him as not quite intellectu- 
ally sound. A hasty conclusion. It was 
easy to understand that his keen hatred of 
all that is mean and false forced him to use 
the strongest terms the English language 
could supply. His appearance was a little 
uncommon. His hair was a bright brown 
and rather long, and his complexion fresh and 
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_ruddy. He always wore a bright-blue tie, a 
contrast to his black M.A. gown. He was not 
always pleased with his audience. He came, 
he told them, to give lectures to the men of 
the University, whereas they, if present, were 
almost. hidden by the ladies they brought 
with them; and he insisted that. the men 
should appear in their academical dress, 
although at that time of day it was unusual. 

The beloved Prince Leopold, as he was 
then styled, was at Christ Church. Delicate 
as his health was, he was to be seen on the 
Ist of May, at five o'clock in the morning, 
at the top of Magdalen Tower, joining in the 
Latin hymn which for hundreds of years 
has been sung there, chiefly by the choris- 
ters, their white robes fluttering in the wind, 
and the music of their voices sounding faintly, 
but sweetly, to the crowds gathered below. 
The young Prince won the love of the people. 
Even. the charwomen employed at some of 
the public buildings, where he was wont to 
resort, would speak of him in terms of affec- 
tion, and of sorrow, when he was unwell. 
His kindness was specially shown in one 
instance.. .He allowed a poor woman, who 
kept her bed for two or three years before 
she died, eight shillings a week to keep her 
in comfort. Yet she was not a Church- 
woman. She had, however, a remarkably 
ready tongue with which to plead her own 
cause. She had tired out her old friends, 
and it was well. for her to have found a new 
one in the Queen’s son. 

Dean Burgon was at that time one of the 
most notable figures in Oxford, the esteemed 
Vicar of St. Mary’s. Once seen passing 
through the streets, he became stamped on 
the memory, a picture to be recalled for ever 
after. Tall, gaunt, upright, wearing coats of 
a primitive fashion, a high hat that was very 
high, and a little larger at the top of the 
crown than below, he seemed to resemble a 
walking tower. He had a pleasant, genial 
face, and was noted for his great fondness for 
little children. He would run into a house 
where he knew they were to be found, chatter 
merrily to them, sometimes asking them if 
they would come and hear him preach, and 
listen with much enjoyment to their childish 
talk. Or.if he encountered them in his 
walks he was. pretty sure to bring out a 
penny from his pocket, and tell them to “ go 
shoppy and buy bunny.” 

Oxford is very lovely in the season of 
spring. Its natural beauties are then seen 
in perfection. The college gardens are rich 
in early flowers. The grand old chestnut- 
trees are crowned with their white. bunches 
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of bloom. A stroll on a May morning through 
Addison’s Walk is delightful. On each side 
of the path the periwinkle spreads abroad its 
flowers of brightest blue, looking out of its 
polished green leaves; the primrose, pale and 
delicate, showing off. by contrast the deep 
purple of the sweet violet, and the trees with 
their young leaves meeting overhead, and 
giving glimpses of the shining river through 
their branches, make this famous walk in 
spring a “ joy for ever.” 

But the Commemoration in June is the 
red-letter week, when Oxford is seen at its 
brightest and best. For that week repre- 
sentatives of families from all parts of the 
kingdom come up. Ladies in gay apparel 
abound where before they were conspicuous 
by their absence. Some of the greatest of 
our bishops and preachers are to be heard at 
St. Mary’s. I write of this week as I ob- 
served it the first time I was so fortunate as 
to be in Oxford. The Bishop of Derry was 
up, partly coming, no doubt, in order to 
have the pleasure of hearing his son read his 
prize poem in the theatre. Either he or the 
Bishop of Peterborough preached at the Uni- 
versity Church. Most of the men had stayed 
up, and crowds were waiting outside, reaching 
from one side of the road to the other, before 
the hour for opening the doors. . The men 
waited patiently, joking Rebecca, the ancient 
doorkeeper, on her standing up for the rights 
of women, for not a minute before the right 
time. would she put her key in the door. 
The week was filled in with concerts, flower 
shows, balls, expeditions on the river, and on 
this occasion favoured by the presence of 
Dean Stanley, who was giving lectures on 
John Wesley. These were eagerly listened 
to, especially by the Nonconformists, and 
were counted fair and good. ‘The effect was 
somewhat marred by the superabundance of 
material the Dean had provided for the time 
allowed, which led him every now and ‘then 
to make a long pause, while he turned over 
the leaves of his manuscript and selected 
what he thought best to give. 

The day of the Encenia was, of. course, 
looked upon as the chief event of the week. 
As the old order had not been changed, very 
few of the men had gone down. Their own 
gallery was filled up to the window-ledges of . 
the Sheldonian. The men were in full enjoy- 
ment of the occasion, and their enthusiasm, 
which was exhibited in their cries, and shouts, 
and stampings, started at one end of their 
gallery and, running round to the end on the 
opposite side, was so unanimous, genuine, 
and hearty as to inspire some of the ladies 
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in their gallery with a spice of this joyous 
exuberance of spirit. Another interesting 
feature of the scene was the show in the area 
of the theatre, crowded with men of all ages 
so closely as to make each separate bare head 
all but touch the other, and suggest to those 
who looked down on their upturned faces 
what an amount of brain must there be 
massed together. Everything was jubilant, 
and nothing too extravagant. Unfortunately, 
a year or two after, from some cause, either 
that of an unusual proportion of the rougher 
element being mixed up among the men, or 
that they had taken a dislike to one of the 
most prominent families in the University, 
and willed to show their dislike on this public 
occasion, they failed to control their wild 
boisterous spirit, and their behaviour gave 
unpardonable offence. It was a pity, for they 
were at the same time so ready to honour 
the brave. 

Sir Garnet Wolseley had returned trium- 
phant from the wars in Abyssinia, where the 
regiment of the Black Watch had been con- 
spicuous for its valour ; and Sir Garnet was 
present to take academical honours in addi- 
tion to the military. Just at the right moment 
in the ceremonies, a large black watch of 
some sort was lowered from the men’s gallery 
over the heads of the people below. They 
had had some difficulty in smuggling it in. 
It was managed by a number of them ascend- 
ing the stairs together, and keeping close 
round the man who carried it under his scho- 
lar’s gown. On the whole, the behaviour of 
the men on this day was regarded as dis- 
graceful and a public scandal. The Press 
took it up, as usual, made the most of it, and 
expressed in forcible language the need of 
some reforming change to secure more orderly 
conduct. Mindful of this authoritative coun- 
sel, next year a change was made, and the 
thing turned out to be so small and so serious 
that some said it might have been conducted 
in the parlour of the Vice, or in one of the 
college chapels. Then the Press, variable 
as the wind that blows, turned round and 
blamed the University authorities for their 
want of judgment and tact. 

The following year new arrangements were 
made. The men were compelled to mix 
with the ladies in the galleries, who were 
supposed to keep them in order. But the 
spirit of the old times had vanished. Few 
of the men cared to stay up, unless they had 
friends who had come up for the occasion. 

As with all other places, Oxford was capable 
of improvement, such as the New Schools ; 
although they cannot have the same old-world 
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interest centring in them. Many stories 
have been told of what transpired in the Old, 
into which such multitudes of men have 
passed full of nervous apprehensions and 
dread. All that have been told may not 
have been quite true, but I may venture to 
vouch. for one instance of blundering, which 
I heard with my own ears when I went in 
one day with a friend. The examiner was 
going over the papers of a man on Scripture 
(perhaps divinity would be more correct ?), 
He said, ‘‘ You are asked in your papers to 
give some particulars in the life of Solomon. 
In your answer you only give, ‘Solomon in 
all his glory was not arrayed like one of these.’ 
Is there nothing more to be said?” Slightly 
prompted, the man mumbled something of 
the Queen of Sheba. 

To those who know and love Oxford every 
little anecdote told of it is interesting ; so I 
will give one, of the proctors. One of these, 
on a certain night, who was prowling round 
the city in search of prey, made his way into 
an. inn which many of the friends of the men 
resorted to when they came up to see them. 
Entering one of the rooms he spied an under- 
graduate, and raising his voice, as usual de- 
manded, “Your name and college, sir?” 
The father of the man, who happened to be a 
member of the Committee then sitting in the 
Jerusalem Chamber on the revision of the 
New Testament, rose up and exclaimed in a 
stern voice, “My son, sir!” The disap- 
pointed proctor retired, somewhat discom- 
fited at the mistake he had made. The 
sequel to this made it still more worth tell- 
ing. A few evenings afterwards, one of the 
men was standing at the window of a house 
where a friend of his lodged, and recounting 
this little tale; while doing so, along came 
one of the proctors, and finding the under- 
grad without his college garb, and the privi- 
leged hours having passed, hailed him in the 
usual form, and led him away to answer for 
the breach of rules. But enquiry proved so 
favourable as to the unadulterated good cha- 
racter of the man, that his period of deten- 
tion was cut short and no fine imposed. 

One movement of great importance was 
made in one of these years—that of the 
High Schools, beginning with that for girls, 
which quickly proved a great success. 

A meeting had been called, with Dr. Brad- 
ley, then Master of University College, now 
Dean of Westminster, in the chair. He 
pleaded well for girls that they should, if 
capable and desirous, have educational ad- 
vantages more nearly approaching the special 
opportunities of the boys. The chief speaker 
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was Mrs. Henry Grey. She spoke well, in a 
pleasing, humorous style, that evidently 
interested and amused the male portion of 
the audience. The Ladies’ Colleges, Somer- 
ville, and St. Margaret’s Hall, followed in due 
eourse ; also a High School for Boys, which 
now sends a fair quota of its pupils into the 
University. 

A great advance was made in the Tempe- 
rance cause. A meeting for discussing its 
merits was held one afternoon in the Shel- 
donian Theatre—an unheard-of thing, for 
this had hitherto been so sacredly kept for 
strictly University uses. To it came Dr., 
now Sir B., Richardson, who made a lengthy 
and elaborate speech. Other medical men 
had been invited, amongst them the medical 
superintendent of a neighbouring lunatic 
asylum, who was desired to give his opinion 
as to the relations of drink with lunacy. Pro- 
fessor Rolleston, one of the best friends of 
the cause, came forward, his genial face, 
so full of the power which whole-heartedness 
gives, and which sends a flow of new life into 
the souls of beholders—now, alas! gone 
from the scenes wheré his presence was an 
inspiration. His speech was animated and 
telling. 

The meeting was lengthened out until the 
daylight departed, and as it had never been 
intended that the theatre should be used 
after the close of day, the speeches were 
ended in the dark; and in the dark the 
large assembly had to disperse. 

Branches of the society were soon after 
formed, principally among the ladies. A 
deputation of lady workers visited the city, 
and. gave addresses in the Town Hall, Dr. 
Horton,* then a young man, being in the 
chair. The freedom and naturalness of the 
addresses given by the ladies produced so 
good an effect, particularly on the chairman, 
that at the close of the meeting he told them 
he had been a practical abstainer, but not a 
pledged one, but that he had been so entirely 
convinced by them of the value of the pledge, 
he had resolved to take it there and then. 

Many at this time fully believed that the 
Oxford University was deeply dyed with 
Romanism. Dr. Cumming had called it “ the 
subterranean passage to Rome.” No doubt 
there was more than enough of semi-Popery 
outside, but inside of the colleges the ten- 
dency was far more in the direction of broad 


* Your readers will remember the interesting article given in 
the Noveniber nuv.ber of last year on Dr. Horton. 
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views and independent opinions, each man 
to make his own creed. The teaching from 
the University pulpit was not such as to 
land the men in Rome, or any other settled 
established theology. It did, at times, send 
forth an uncertain sound. On one Sunday 
Dr. Pusey would assert the imperative: obli- 
gation of auricular confession, and on the 
following the preacher would tell them there 
was no warrant for the practice in the Bible. 
There were, however, some exceedingly good 
men in the Church, who laboured Sart to 
promote the best interests of the under- 
graduates, and not without success. 

It will always be reckoned as a great pri- 
vilege to have spent a few years in Oxford ; 
to have been able to attend so many lectures 
given by great scholars, on art, poetry, his- 
tory, science ; on the religions of India and 
China, &c. &c.; to frequent the Bodleian 
Library, that world of books where one can 
sit and read in perfect stillness, no sound 
entering the ear unless the door chances to 
be opened or shut; to have access to the 
galleries of art and the museums filled with 
such ancient and rare treasures ; to explore 
the colleges, their quads, their gardens, and 
chapters. One is ready to ask what more is 
lacking to give interest and pleasure to the 
days as they pass on? The very air of the 
place seems filled with the wisdom of the 
past, and to stimulate and elevate the in- 
tellect. 

The multitude of fine old trees form one 
of the finest features. They appear to har- 
monize so entirely with the colleges, appa- 
rently being of the same age, planted at the 
same far-back time as the founding of the 
buildings. The grandest of them line the 
two sides of the old noted Broad Walk. 
These, in the first years of the seventies, had. 
been untouched by any storm ; but in 1875 
came over the land that mighty storm of 
wind, raging with such awful violence, deal- 
ing such fearful destruction in many ways, 
but in none more frightful than in uprooting 
these trees that had hitherto braved and 
defied the storms of centuries, 

Multitudes of people went down on the 
following morning to gaze with hearty regret 
on the ancient giants, their enormous trunks 
lying prostrate across the path, never to rise 
again. And the perfection of this grand, 
renowned walk was gone, not to be restored 
until the growth of another century has 
repaired its losses. : 

E. P. 





SKIES AND WATER-CARTS. 


By tue Rev. A. R. BUCKLAND, M.A., Mornine Preacuer at tHe Founpu:ne Hospirat. 


HE hard 

weather of 

January, 

1894, re- 

called to 

many a ha- 

rassed Lon- 

doner cer- 

tains scenes 

of bygone 

years. For 

aed in such a 

“= grip did the frost 

hold cisterns and pipes 

that water became once more 

a precious commodity. The 

courtesy of an_ occasional 

neighbour was all insufficient 

to meet the urgent need. The officials of 

the -water companies, in the mercy which 

sometimes marks even the most austere, 

affixed stand-pipes at convenient spots, and 

to: these went daily processions of maids 
with cans and jugs. 

The mind turned back to the experiences 


of winters long ago, when pumps mocked as 
many as would ply their handles, and when 
a thirsty public was driven to buy water from 
some itinerant vendor whose barrel had been 


filled perchance at the river. The stress of 
those times produced obliging men, who for 
a: consideration would fetch water for the 
anxious householder, and this way of earning 
something sprang once more into. life last 
winter. An antiquarian’s eye might possibly 
have traced in them-a relationship to the 
water-carriers who, as late as Queen Anne's 
time, stood at Aldgate pump. 

The bitterness of the householder’s sorrow 
at such a season is not allayed by the fact 
that there is often snow upon the ground. 
It is, no doubt, capable of yielding him water ; 
but experiments—largely conducted by: his 
offspring—have convinced him that London 
snow is hardly clean enough for him to sug- 
gest its use for culinary purposes. He recog- 
nises, according to his own interpretation, 
the truth of the poet’s lines— 

** When the mesmeriser Snow, 
With his hand’s first sweep, 
Put the earth to sleep ;”” 
for. there are grievous delays in traffic, ap- 
pointments are not kept, the expected does 
not happen, and things go universally awry— 


or do not go at all. 
further description— 


He admits, tco, the 


“Twas a time when the heart would show 
an 


for he is aware, by witness of his own heart 
as Well as of others, that impatience, and re- 
sentment, and other evil characteristics then 
peep out with freedom that is afterwards 
regretted ; wherefore he does not take a sen- 
timental view of the snow. To his sorrowful 
mind it brings no comfort, only a mournful 
reflection that its presence stands in a direct 
and unavoidable relation to his rates. 

A heavy snowstorm in a great city means, 
in truth, a considerable outlay, unless traffic 
is to be arrested and accidents are to happen. 
What a few falls of snow may cost all Lon- 
don I dare not venture to guess, but the 
effect upon one small area may help towards 
a fair understanding of the problem. Here, 
for example, is the district of St. Giles. Its 
area comprises 244 acres, out of which Lin- 
coln’s Inn Fields, some of the Bloomsbury 
squares, and the British Museum take a very 
considerable slice. The population at the 
census of 1891 was 39,782. The snow of 
January meant the employment of additional 
men by the St. Giles’s Board of Works. Much 
was disposed of where it lay by flushing the 
streets from the water-mains ; the remainder 
was carted to the Thames Embankment and 
thrown into the river. The cost to the rate- 
payers of the district was £583 6s.. 6d. 

It is the inalienable privilege of the Brit- 
ish ratepayer to grumble, and a fall of snow 
provides him with an excuse very much to 
his mind. He is never satisfied that the 
snow is removed swiftly or thoroughly. If, 
however, he did but realise the costliness of 
the process, he might be less anxious to enter 
upon more complete and rapid measures. 
This is equally true of his piteous appeals in 
summer for the more adequate and frequent 
watering of the streets. For here, again, 
comfort is only to be won at an expenditure 
which the ratepayer may sometimes mourn. 

Let us return, for example, to our typical 
London area, that of . St. Giles, remember- 
ing again how much of it is not accessible to 
the water-cart. The little bill for its street- 
cleaning last year reached the sum of £7,587 
—a considerable amount for about 40,000 
people. In addition to this, a sum of £1,329 
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Over the 


was spent in watering its streets. 
small area already described, 6,839,000 gal- 


lons of water were poured. During the 
summer months the fluid used was really a 
very weak solution of permanganate of 
potash, the cost of the disinfectant for the 
year being £24. 

The water-cart and the water-hose have, 
therefore, a financial aspect which is not 
wholly comforting to the ratepayer; but he 
possibly consoles himself with the thought 
that they add something to the harmless 
gaiety of the nation. There lurks, beyond a 
doubt, a persuasion in some youthful minds, 
that the water-cart is some gigantic toy pro- 
vided by the parish for their own entertain- 
ment. Perhaps they are led to this view by 
the air of serious duty with which the 
driver continues at his task, even when the 
skies themselves take up the werk of water- 
ing the streets. Why persevere with an em- 
ployment so obviously one of supererogation, 
unless it be for the joy of the youthful on- 
looker ? 

A water-cart seems to exercise over many 
boys the same fascination which a small tree 
does when it hangs over a river. Planted 
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elsewhere that tree would be scorned ; but, 
standing where he who climbs it may chance 
to fall into the stream, its attraction is irre- 
sistible. Even so a water-cart draws a crowd 
of delighted followers—whose play some- 
times, in a busy street, is mixed with grievous 
peril—where no other cart would fix a single 
wandering glance. 

Do you ever mark the advent of the water- 
ing-cart in poverty-stricken streets in the 
hottest days of summer? Small boys who, 
perhaps from motives of economy, are inno- 
cent of boots and stockings, thrust brown 
and grimy legs into the grateful shower ; one 
more daring than the rest turns a “cart- 
wheel” amidst the spray; a bold young 
pirate tosses into the rain the hat of some 
small passer-by, and openly exults as the 
victim snatehes it limp and dripping from 
the ground ; a little girl toddles of set pur- 
pose to the edge of the spray, and catches 
some shining drops in her pinafore, marvel- 
ling, perhaps, to see how that which seemed 
a diamond in the air, has become no more 
than a damp splotch on the dirty rag. Now 
a shrill voice comes from doorway or win- 
dow, as some mother seeks to check these 
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perilous gambols that go on so near a pair of 
heavy wheels. But remonstrance avails little, 
till a parent perchance descends with a baby 
in one arm, and the other free to drag her 
own participant from the fray, and remind 
him of his duty with such a shake as sets 
the drops flying anew from him. 

Then there is the filling of the cart. The 
patient nurse, mature at eight or nine, who 
totters under the load of an infant brother, 
cannot share the joys of such as follow the 
cart. But if possessed of a meditative spirit 
there is consolation to be won in seeing the 
great tank filled. She becomes the nucleus 
of a little group whose gaze is fixed by the 
glittering stream that pours from the curved 
stand-pipe with the thunder of a small cata- 
ract into the gloom of the cart below. They 
marvel at the nonchalance of the man in 
charge, who can smoke a pipe and look 
another way near all this sound and fury. 
Will he forget how long it takes to fill his 
cart, until suddenly there is overflow, and 
the descending flood splashes in showers over 
all around? Alas! the imperturbable one 
comes back to duty at the right moment, 
turns off the water, and drives calmly off, 
jolting out here and there.a little pool, into 
which you presently see saucy sparrows de- 
scend to enjoy the pleasures of the bath. 


a YW, - 2 


It is hard to stifle a conviction that the 
water-cart driver, like the almost extinct turn- 
pike-keeper, is 2: misanthrope. It may, of 
course, be an accident. that he presses the 


SKIES AND WATER-CARTS. 


lever and sends the edge of a plenteous 
shower well across the pavement just when a 
lady in the splendour of summer raiment is 
passing. But if you look from her vexed 
face to the jolting cart and the expression- 
less back of the stolid driver you sometimes 
feel his unconcern may be affected. If his 
stolidity be not that of the misanthrope, then 
it must come from a serene consciousness of 
his position as a public servant, and may, 
perhaps, be classed with the austerity some- 
times shown behind the counter of a post- 
office. 

But the water-cart is not now supreme. 
The hose has come into play, clearing the 
ways as no water-cart can, and bringing sweet- 
ness where a sprinkling could but make the 
odours more oppressive. I have seen the 
cool water leaping and shining on the stones 
of narrow by-streets in a London slum when 
the August sun was at its fiercest, and quak- 
ing dwellers in the wretched tenements 
around jested of the cholera that men said 
would soon be at their doors. Cool water 
in abundance has since become a commoner 
sight; but then it was an invasion. 

It is not mecessary to visit a slum in order 
to see the hose at work. Bow Street or 
Tavistock Street will provide an excellent 
field for observation. A varied neighbour- 

hood this: flowers 

and vegetables 

overflowing from 

Covent Garden into 

the thoroughfares 

around, theatres on 

all sides, a police- 

court at hand, shop- 

windows displaying 

the fearsome wig 

and the tinsel finery 

of burlesque or pan- 

tomime, a savour of 

the morning papers, 

and the home of the 

SunDAY MaGazInE. The 

streets near a vegetable 

market take much clean- 

ing. The nose will teli 

you that if on a warm, moist morning 

you come within range of the scents that rise 
from Covent Garden. 

The swift, strong stream from the hose 
cleanses wood and stone as nothing else does. 
The man at the nozzle.realises his own im- 
portance. A little turn of the wrist, and the 
chattering girls, coming from a late purchase 
at the market, are sprinkled from head to 
foot. ‘There are idlers in Bow Street who 
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seem, as a matter of habit, to have an aver- 
sion from water. They watch the man at 
the nozzle with the strained attention idlers 
so often bestow on the people they see at 
work ; but they watch him with a measure 
of suspicion, as though he might some mo- 
ment turn the stream on them. 

‘he water swirls down the street and cools 
the heels of the cab-horses that wait near the 
stage-door of the Gaiety Theatre. They have 
ceased to care for new sensations. It is other- 
wise with the pair in a smart brougham 
coming up from the Strand. The flash of 
the sun upon the fountain from the pipe sets 
them dancing upon their way in such a wise 
as uplifts with the cheerful hope of a scene 
the hearts of all the idlers near. There is 
no catastrophe ; the driver preserves the un- 
moved countenance of one to whom such 


hazards are the merest commonplaces, and 
the occupant of the carriage never casts 
so much as a solitary glance from the 
window. 

The only sorrow there is befalls a smaller 
vehicle. Down the muddy stream in the 
gutter floats a toy-boat, hastily built of orange- 
peel, and lightly sparred with a match. The 
builder and owner (of tender years) watches 
with rapture the swift progress of the craft ; 
but his attention is for the moment with- 
drawn as a passenger bustles by, and in that 
moment the boat is swept into the dark 
abyss of a gully. 

When the boy looks up the fountain has 
ceased to play, and the idlers’ groups are 
dispersing. The face of Covent Garden 


has been washed, and, like a healthy child, 
it makes haste to gather dirt once more. 
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By EMILIE SEARCHFIELD, Avruor or “ Untit Seventy Tours Seven,’ ‘‘Jacos WintTERTON’s 
INHERITANCE.” 


CHAPTER IV.—MORE WRONG STEPS. THE 
FIRST WEDDING. 


ELL, heavy-hearted, I 
crossed the fields, and so 
home ; there to find the 
house in confusion, and 
my father and mother 
going out at the gates as 
I went in. A note had 
been received from Dr. 
Dore, telling of the up- 
setting of a boat at the 
regatta; that our two 

boys had played truant from Grenley Woods, 
and were the two said to be lost by the boat 
accident. 

“T know nothing of the truth of the 
statement, but I am hurrying away to ascer- 
tain, and feel you would like to do the 
same.” 

So the note closed abruptly ; and here were 
father and mother starting for Wroxley. 

“Hope the best, dear husband ; remem- 
ber there’s the hand of a loving Father even 
in this,” my mother was saying as I passed 
them. 

“But ’tis the deceit, Emily, and the dis- 
obedience. I believe I could bear all else 
but that,” so my father answered her; then 
they struck out across the fields, gloomy but 


for the after-glow, so glorious to-night, while - 
I went in to hear the news. 

Little Anne was curled up in father’s arm- 
chair, weeping bitterly, poor child ; the girls 
grouped together, talking with bated breath, 
as over the dead. But what were their 
feelings to mine? I had known of this 
which the boys intended doing ; I had helped 
them on. But for my halfcrown they could 
not have gone; but for me they would be 
safe at school. I stole away, my punishment 
seemed greater than I could bear, like him 
of old, that first murderer. I stole away 
from them all to the back door, and watched 
the after-glow die away from the copse, 
thinking of Mary the while, drifting into 
the haven where she would be, the little 
boat with shining sails before my mind’s eye, 
like a picture, still. Perhaps she was dead 
now ; perhaps she, Oliver, and Aaron were 
meeting—a sharp agony seemed to rend the 
thought in two, like a knife. How could I 
fancy anything so peaceful for our two rebel- 
lious ones ? 

“Phebe,” said Ruth, coming up behind 
me, and making me start, “did you know of 
what the boys intended doing?” and I fled 
from her without answering, all down the 
home meadow, across the bridge, and into 
the next field where the cows were. 

Here, a poor little troubled shadow, I 
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wandered about—what should I do, whither 
go? I took no note of time. If the girls 
missed me, they did not come to find me. 
Nep, the old mastiff, came racing down to 
me, and whined and licked my hand, thrust- 
ing his cold nose into it, as in fond con- 
sciousness of something wrong. Instinctively, 
as it were, I took the short cut toward West- 
ley and Wroxley, as far as the five-barred 
gate. Here, the remembrance of our many 
happy partings was too much for me, and, 
sitting down on the step of the stile at its 
side, I wept and sobbed, till even Nep whined 
aloud and mourned with me, putting up his 
shaggy old face close to mine. 

“Oh! Nep, Nep!” I cried, and wept as 
only a child can weep, copious, soul-reliev- 
ing tears, twining my arms about the faith- 
ful old creature’s neck. A sharp bark from 
the dog roused me, and away he darted 
from my clinging arms. His quick ears 
detected footsteps on the meadow path, so 
did mine now ; and, in the dimness, I could 
discern two figures walking together and 
two lesser ones somewhat apart. Was ita 
terrible dream after ail, and the boys safe ? 
My tears flowed with hope now, I could but 
keep my seat on the step of the stile. 

“Ts it Bee, poor little Bee?” said my 
mother, her caressing arm about me, and 
half lifting me to my feet. ‘Come home, 
my child, it is well after all our fright and 
misgiving ; no need for tears, nor sitting 
here among the shadows.” 

“Tt is of the Lord’s mercy that we are not 
consumed, because His compassions fail not,” 
said my father, in his strong, full voice, 
something in it telling of his Scotch accent, 
which always thrilled us when he was deeply 
moved. 

“Fudge!” sneered Oliver, in an aside to 
Aaron. 

“Keep a civil tongue,” protested he; “the 
words are not father’ss—you know whose.” 

“Then the more shame of him to use 
them,” was the reply. 

“Cheer up, Busy Bee, we were in no 
danger, ’twas all a tempest in a teapot—great 
cry, little wool. Double D is always so 
ready to believe any lying report about us ;” 
so the boy babbled flippantly on, walking by 
my side, my mother holding my hand, 
Aaron and father walking together. 

The moon was rising, and shining over 
the meadow and on our faces, and I won- 
dered much at the new expression it showed 
me on my father’s face, a something that 
never left it after that night. I can but 
liken it to a tender shining, a silver lining to 
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a storm-cloud—a stern, hard face touched 
with its first chastening, as I afterward 
understood. 

“My boy, was it no danger to be over- 
turned from a boat, on a crowded regatta 
day, amid so many vessels of all sorts and 
sizes ; and was it all a lying report Dr. Dore 
had brought him?” said my mother, in her 
sweet voice, laying her hand on the lad’s 
shoulder, and drawing him to walk with 
her. 

“Well, aunt, there was the glimmering 
of truth in it ; we were certainly upset,” con- 
fessed Oliver. 

My father was grimly silent; and so we 
crossed the field, entered the home meadow, 
Nep bounding, a grotesque shadow, before 
us ; then the girls hearing us came half-way 
to meet us, and soon we were in the house. 

“Because his sons made themselves vile, 
and he restrained them not,” came in the 
nightly reading at family prayers, and so 
sternly did my father roll the words out as 
he read them that they thrilled me through 
and through. It was no light thing before 
God which Eli did, in reproving but not 
laying the restraining hand upon his faulty 
sons. My father’s rendering of the words 
must have struck Oliver, tor I heard him 
whisper to Aaron as we knelt, as we always 
did, during the reading and prayer. 

“We shall have a homily upon the sub- 
ject by-and-by, Great A;” and as Aaron 
made no reply, he added, “Thou art the 
man, you know,” and still Aaron was silent, 
while the chapter ran its length. 

But Oliver was wrong, for neither in my 
father’s prayer, which was a pleading for 
forgiveness for ordinary shortcomings and 
daily sins and especial ones, and thanks for 
general and especial mercies vouchsafed, nor 
afterwards, that night, did my father touch 
upon the subject, for, prayers over, scarcely 
did he open his lips : and so we retired, and 
soon peaceful night was about us. 

But, next morning, father accompanied 
the two boys to Westley, so I did not walk 
with them to the five-barred gate, but I and 
mother fed the fowls in the yard, and, while 
there, the tidings were brought us that Mar, 
Baldy was dead—died at sun-down, said the 
messenger. My heart was full before, now 
I burst out weeping, and told my mother all, 
turning into the dairy for privacy, she and I 
alone in the sweet, cool place. 

“My dear, I can’t say you did right wit) 
your halfcrown, either with regard to poor 
Mary or the boys, for that would be like 
putting bitter for sweet and sweet for bitter, 
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crying peace, peace, and only a false peace. 
But the future is ours, Bee, to do better in,” 
added dear mother, as I wept on. 

“ But not for Mary. I can never do any- 
thing more for her,” I sobbed. 

“No, Bee, once a thing is left undone, a 
wise providence often puts it out of our 
power to do it at all; and so with a deed 
ilone either for good or for evil, as soon as it 
has left our -hands, we can seldom call it 
back.” 

So dear mother reasoned with me, and, at 
last, offered to let me draw my pocket- 
money for weeks in advance, to buy a wreath 
of choice flowers to lay on Mary’s grave, 
she and I going to town in the gig to 
buy it. 

A sorrowful little penitent of a girl, I stole 
down and laid it on the newly made grave 
of my old friend, wondering as I did so, ina 
child’s dim, indistinct way, what that sweet, 
new life of hers was like with Jim Goff, who 
she thought would be waiting for her, and 
Jesus, whom she loved so much better than 
her waiting lover, who loved her and gave 
Himself for her; a something in the words 
not yet comprehended by me, a fuller mean- 
ing than my young heart vet grasped. 

After this the sweet hush of happy, busy 
Our lads 


farm life closed about us again. 
were banished from home, save for their 
long holiday which they needs must spend 


with us. This was my father’s punishment 
for their disobedience, their eating of their 
bread of deceit, as he called it. 

Well, in the hush that lay between then 
and the June of a year after a beautiful 
dream was weaving itself into our family. 
Ruth had a wooer, a living lover—such a 
golden, half-realised thing to me, verging on 
fourteen—the nephew of Mr. Daldy, a 
farmer whose lands touched ours, a clerk in 
a good position in London, running down a 
time’ or two to spend his holidays at the 
farm with his uncle, had wooed our fair, shy, 
womanly Ruth, and won her. The evening 
the tale was told me I had been down to lay 
a wreath of flowers, from my own garden, 
on Mary’s grave, and, returning through the 
garden, past the bees under the beeches, 
threading my way through the shimmery, 
shady region, there, in the broad walk, be- 
tween the white lilies walked my mother 
and Ruth, mother’s face aglow and tremu- 
lous, my sister in her trailing white gown, 
just our pretty, shy Ruth. Very like elder 
und younger sister were they, head bent to 
head as if talking secrets. 

“Mother, may I walk with you ?” said I, 


going and linking my arm in hers on the 
other side. 

“And hear our secrets, eh, little curious?” 
smiled my mother. ‘What do you say, 
Ruth ?” 

“Yes, mother, tell her; she will have to 
know, and so will they all,” returned Ruth, 
tears springing to her shy eyes, in spite of 
the smiles wreathing her pretty mouth. 

“Well, Bee, Ruth is going to be married.” 

“Oh!” said I, in such an awe-struck way 
that Ruth laughed. 

“Ts it so solemn a thing, little Bee ?” she 
asked. 

“Yes,” I answered, “if you live out the 
poetry of your name, and say the same as 
the real Ruth did to Naomi.” 

“ But this is no question of a Naomi, nor 
of a mother-in-law,” observed my mother. 

Ah! I knew it. I had pictured it all as 
it was about to happen, searching out in my 
Bible, in a child’s intense, poetical way, the 
story of all the old Bible women, after whom 
we were named, and decided that Ruth’s 
was the sweetest of all. 

“Where will she have to go?” I asked, 
out of the silence that was thrilling me 
through. 

“To Australia,” answered mother. 

“Then, Ruth, ‘twill be ‘Where thou goest 
I will go, where thou diest I will die, and 
there will I be buried,’” said I, in a quiver 
of consternation ; this, indeed, was new to 
me. 

“My little Bee, buzzing such a doleful 
buzz as that.” 

‘Master would be glad if you would step 
in a minute, ma’am,” said Mary, cutting 
short our poetry with prose. 

“Yes, Mary, I will. Has any one called 
—is anything wrong?” answered mother, 
glancing at the girl’s serious face. 

“Only Dr. Dore, ma'am, and—master 
seems a little put out.” 

Heavy tidings Dr. Dore brought to the 
farm that evening. A stormy time had 
mother, pacing up and down the dim, old 
dining-room, leaning on father’s arm, sooth- 
ing, comforting him, and sometimes saying 
nothing to his hot, angry, hasty words, and 
he usually so self-contained and almost 
sullen, while I and Ruth remained in the 
garden-walk among the lilies, the other girls 
joining us, so sweetly stirred at this our first 
marriage, and so romantic, coming on, which 
would send the bride beyond the seas. A 
nest of young birds, fluttering and all too 
ready to leave the nest, my father called us, 
in his grim but kindly way that was half 
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regret. Only birds of passage was a family 
of daughters ; and what of his son ? 

It was nothing in keeping with his high 
future of which Dr. Dore came to complain ; 
for complain he did, of boyish insubordination 
and setting aside of rules and regulations, 
such as getting out of dormitory windows 
after night-fall, he and wrong-headed com- 
panions, and going the round of the town, 
ringing at doors, tying bell-ropes together, 
capturing dogs and hanging this and that to 
their tails, and sending them off yelping ; 
even poor little cats coming in for their share 
of cruel treatment. Of Oliver he had even 
graver charges to speak as well. It must 
have been the taint of his Continental 
training upon him, poor lad. He had been 
organizing and carrying on gambling parties 
in the school dormitories at night, he the 
ruling spirit among them, and not overfair 
in his dealings, either. Oh! sad, sad deeds 
of darkness did the head-master lay bare 
before my father, and among fresh young 
schoolboys, with life like an unwritten book 
before them. 

He advised our lads’ immediate removal 
from school to save expulsion and disgrace. 
Oliver, if he was to be a farmer, to be set to 
the farm, as he would never make a scholar. 
Aaron, who had splendid abilities, if he were 
to be a minister, to be placed at some other 
good school to start afresh. 

Very like a bull in a net, a heifer unac- 
customed to the yoke, as the Bible expresses 
it, or any. other undisciplined creature, was 
father, after the doctor was gone, under this 
his first real chastening and thwarting. 

“Have patience, dear love, have patience ! 
Think of God’s patience with His erring 
children,” pleaded mother; and, at last, 
hushed him into moody submission, so as to 
conduct family prayer. 

On the morrow he went to Westley and 
brought the boys home, driving mother and 
Ruth there in the gig to purchase the wed- 
ding gear, for poor Ruth was in a flutter of 
hurried preparation. Young Lane had a 
sudden appointment to a position of trust in 
Melbourne, and thence he was to embark 
without delay, and would take Ruth with 
him. Our boys’ disgrace was like a cloud 
in the sunshine of our wedding preparations, 
and our going here and there to enjoy our 
darling’s company to the full during her 
brief stay with us. Aaron was sore and 
resentful at times with all save mother; and 
who could be sore or resentful with her ? 

“T shall look out for a school for him in 
my own good Edinburgh,” said father. “I 
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believe I know of one,” and the boy seemed 
pleased at the novelty of going so far. 

3ut Oliver was furious over what lay 
before him. 

“T’ll not be a farmer, uncle; I’d rather 
run away,” and made good his threat by 
setting off for Westley on the evening after 
one of his altercations with father, to ship 
himself to sea as a sailor. But father fol- 
lowed him, going ont a giant figure in the 
grey gloaming, reminding me of a picture 
of the Good Shepherd, which hung over the 
stairs, going out after the wandering sheep; 
that glinting something on his face, which 
had never left it sinee the regatta. And he 
brought him back. 

“No; vou must not leave us in that ill- 
regulated way, Oliver,” said he that same 
evening. “I will write to your father, and 
let him decide the question.” So he did, 
both boys waiting and keeping holiday, 
while we were hurrying on the wedding. 

Just a fortnight, and the wedding-day 
upon us. If the number of bridesmaids 
could make a bride happy, Ruth ought to 
have been so, for we all graced her, seven 
pretty, fluttering maids, more important than 
the bride herself, all in white ; she, too, in 
spotless white from head to foot, save for a 
bouquet of field daisies she carried, which I 
and Anne picked with our own fingers in 
the dewy morning. A wedding to young, 
awakening hearts is a right joyful thing. 
We made the most of ours, following our 
bride and bridegroom, in our pretty finery, 
to the gate, where a carriage awaited them 
to bear them to Westley, then away to 
London, the vessel, and to sea. My father’s 
face was fairly transformed by that new 
expression, for the time being, as I returned 
to him and mother after seeing them off, 
they standing at the porch in the gloaming, 
and slipping my hand into his. 

“Ah, Phebe! these weddings are rare 
tests,” said he, glancing down at me; and, 
looking from him to mother, I saw that 
there were tears in her eyes. 

Not long after came the answer from 
Uncle Ralph about Oliver. “The boy is, to 
all intents and purposes, more yours than 
mine, brother John. What is it between 
me and thee? Thou and Ziba divide the 
land,” is what I heard father read to mother, 
his face heavy and wrathful over the letter 
as he read it. 

“ Well, Great A, my father casts me off to 
be a humdrum farmer, and to tread in my 
uncle’s steps. “Tis well to have an uncle to 
tread in his steps, even if he does sometimes 
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strain at a gnat and swallow a camel,” I 
heard Oliver say to Aaron, as I, supposed, 
fresh from hearing of his father’s decision. 
I was sorry for him ; yet, after that, I noticed 
the lad took more kindly to father, and, in- 
deed, to us all. 


CHAPTER V.—LOVE’S YOUNG DREAM. 


WE spend.our years as a tale that is told 
was as true of our lives as of others. I was 
verging on nineteen, and perhaps the years 
that lay between my last chapter and this 
were the most sweetly happy of my life, as 
the month of April is sweetly fair and joyous 
—all fresh, tender buds, hopes, and pro- 
mises ; clear shining after storms, clear skies 
never so tenderly blue as in April time. It 
was April time with me, without and within 
me; all life, a shimmer of beauty and con- 
fidence. with never a doubt. Such a child 
was I for my years, yet womanly in so many 
things, during those sunny, unbroken years 
after Aaron began his Edinburgh life, so 
romantic to me from beginning to end ; and 
Oliver took to the farm and father, in half 
fond, resentful bitterness, clinging to the 
hand outstretched to him, after his father’s 
had as good as cast him off. 

A fine, handsome youth was Oliver, with 
dark, reddish-brown hair, reddish-brown 
eyes, so proudly defiant, so ready to flash 
with love or hate; and he was tolerably 
steady. Not of the elect, as he often scof- 
fingly said, always bringing a tender pain 
into my mother’s eyes whenever she heard 
him. We girls were all at home. My father’s 
words about our being birds of passage, and 
ready to flutter away, had had no fulfilment 
—a bevy of seven gay maidens were we 
still to welcome our fine young Edinburgh 
scholar when he ran southward for vacation 
time. Oh! the joy of his home-coming to 
me, to sit with him in our own mossy seat 
in the copse, among the cooing doves, the 
whispering firs, and Nature’s many sweet 
voices, hearkening to his old-world romantic 
tales and legends of Edinburgh, with its 
Castle, its Arthur’s Seat, its this and that ; 
its seats of learning, and he, my other self, 
enrolled among its students there, winning 
high honours in this my father’s native city, 
so to speak. I never tired of listening to 
these tales and doings of the, to me, great 
unknown world, sitting in the copse in the 
golden afternoons of summertime, or in the 
old dining-room by the fire on winter days, 
or, better still, in the old nursery, fitted up 
as our young people’s library, he and I alone. 
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But our flights and peeps into his future 
were almost all mine; he dwelt principally 
in the present—high honours, prizes, and 
one of two scholarships had he gained, which 
were helping him greatly in his education, 
in .a pecuniary way. For, dear me! the 
university course upon which he had now 
entered was an expensive thing; not that 
father grudged him anything reasonable, for 
the farm was productive, mother economical, 
we girls so happy and contented with little, 
father so full of proud, unspoken gladness in 
the successes of his only son. One thing 
troubled and ruffled his stout, strong, self- 
bent mind, and that was Aaron’s laxity in 
this and that religious duty and observances. 
Our Sabbath strictness was a weariness to 
him, shrugging his shoulders at attending 
morning and evening service, and going with 
us, he and Fred Maitland, a gifted young 
fellow-student of his who came to the farm 
in summertime for a week or two with him ; 
going there twice, as 1 said, just for form’s 
sake, and to keep the tender, wistful pain 
from my mother’s brow and sweet, loving 
eyes. An old-world, worn-out religion was 
ours at the farm, if I believed these two, 
soaring so high above my simple little self, 
with thoughts and ideas my girlish intellect 
could not reach or grasp. I had made the 
most of my music lessons at Westley. Toler- 
able musicians were I and little Anne; lovers 
of music were Aaron and young Maitland ; 
so pleasant spells of music and song did we 
three have together in the cool, low-ceilinged 
drawing-room, looking out on the flower- 
beds. Anne was not with us at the time 
when I was verging on nineteen, and this 
was the reason. 

Linton Court, standing in its park-like 
grounds, of which the copse behind our 
house was an outstretching, had been closed 
for years, its possessor, Sir Hugh Linton, 
residing abroad ; old Lady Linton, his step- 
mother, on her own estate. Ten years ago 
he had brought home a young Italian wife 
for a year; then a wave of life and gaiety 
had swept through the old house ; but only 
for a year, for young Lady Linton ailed for 
her own sunny climate, and the doctors said 
she must return to it or die. This she did, 
but her gentle life was prolonged but for a 
short time. She gave birth to twin daughters 
and died, and Sir Hugh Linton had never 
returned home since. The Court was shut 
up save for a servant or two staying there 
with the housekeeper to keep it aired. We 
girls, who had the run of the grounds, 
dreamt our dreams sitting on the terraces 
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among the peacocks, and wondered what 
the old place would be like with its splen- 
dours laid open to the light of day ; the sun- 
shine glinting on its turrets and gables, and 
its many windows closed, as if it were fast 
asleep. But when Anne was sixteen, and 
the sweetest girl I ever saw—yet where lay 
her great beauty were hard to say, it was 
just my mother’s charm over again —she 
was liker to mother than either of her own 
daughters—well, at this time Lady Linton 
returned with her two step-granddaughters 
to reside at the Court for the two foreign- 
looking little 
girls to ‘grow 
accustomed to 
English ways, 
and to receive 
an English edu- 
cation. A sweet 
little, graceful 
old lady was 
Lady Linton, 
with grey hair, 
restless dark 
eyes, and wist- 
ful face, which 
spoke of a lack, 
a dissatisfaction 
somewhere in 
her life, as we 
saw her on Sun- 
days at church, 
or met her in 
our rambles in 
the park, when 
she always 
smiled, bowed, 
and bade us 
come there as 
we had always 
done—more, 
one day she 
drove to the 
farmand begged 
the loan of one 
of us from our mother to be governess to 
her shy little grand-daughters. 

“If they make them like their own grace- 
ful selves I shall be content,” were her words, 
and made us all pass before her to take her 
choice, 

Ah, well! little Anne was chosen, at which 
none of us wondered ; but mother could not 
say her yca or nay in the matter till Uncle 
Ralph had been consulted—which father did 
by letter, thinking it wise, perhaps, as he 
said, to put her in the way of earning her 
own living, if ever needs were. And, in due 
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“* Wading in the stream gathering forget-me-nots.” 


course, Uncle Ralph’s reply came. Uncle 
was ov the Continent again, wandering 
among his old haunts, he and Sir Edward 
Dare, the yacht high and dry somewhere. 

“As it is nothing menial, let her go by 
all means ; it will give her the ease of man- 
ner and finish she will never acquire at the 
farm,” was the almost insulting consent. So 
Anne went to the Court, and was there 
now. 

Here my pen seems to stay and linger, for 
my life was fuller and sweeter at this period 
than I have power to express. It was just 

the wording of 
the old song 
with me: 
“Nothing half so 
swect in life 
As love’s young 
dream.” 

Oh! the rap- 
ture of my 
young girlish 
awakening to 
love! I know 
now it was too 
absorbing; true, 
love divine had 
laid its im- 
press upon me. 
Thank God it 
was so even 
then! But it 
was with me as 
with my father’s 
crops—first the 
blade, then the 
ear, after that 
the full corn. in 
the ear. It was 
but as the hymn 
says: 


“Some of self and 
some of ''hee.” 


“Who loved 
me, and gave 
Himself for me,” had not evoked, as yet, the 
fullsurrender. “ Not I, but Christ liveth in 
me.” Yet how glad and full did my life seem ! 
What new lights and fancies danced in my 
sunny blue eyes! What a strange, new 
beauty transformed my face when I scanned 
myself in my mirror, till I bowed my head 
and hid my face as from myself in my shy 
joy! And it had been, as yet, only dumb 
looks between me and this lover of mine, 
young Daldy, our neighbour’s son. I blush 
now, as I write it, that my young heart had 
divined its secret ere a word had been spoken 
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by Tom Daldy, with his unro- 
mantic-sounding name; that the 
little fickle maiden of his fancy, 
poor fellow, had been as good as 
won—for what ? 

The magic word had almost 
been spoken by him on the even- 
ing before Aaron’s home-coming 
for the summer vacation. He 
would come alone, for Fred Mait- 
land was in Germany studying ; 
thither our Aaron had wished to 
join him, but father flatly refused 
him. 

“No, my son, you will need no 
German sophistries to help you to 
preach Jesus Christ to perishing 
sinners,’ wrote father; ‘“‘ ‘the 
wise are taken in their own 
craftiness,’ remember.” 

“But you forget, father,” was 
Aaron’s reply, “that he, whose 
words you quote, had himself 
dipped deep in worldly lore and 
learning and was no captive in its 
meshes, as you will allow.” 

“ True, my son,” sped back the 
answer again, “ but St. Paul was a 
very chosen vessel, allowed to see 
Jesus face to face ; and that look 
apprehended him, constrained him 
to preach the same faith he once 
destroyed. May the latter aim 
be yours, but keep clear of Ger- 
man sophistries, my son.” 

Now here he was coming home, and I his 
twin sister in love, with my lover’s confession 
almost spoken, on the evening before. I 
was down in the meadow, near sunsetting, 
und there was young Daldy wading in the 
stream gathering forget-me-nots. I did not 
seck him, but there he was. I did but stay 
my foot as he called to me, bounding toward 
me with the blue-eyed posy. 

“T had gathered these for you, little Bee, 
thinking of you, and little dreaming that—” 
so far he had spoken, calling me little Bee, 
instead of the stiff Miss Phebe, which I hated 
from any one. Then our eyes met over 
the flowers, my foolish heart set my cheeks 
aflame as I took them, and round came 
Oliver from behind the hedge, Nep at his 
heels, and all was prosaic matter-of-fact talk 
between us, as we walked up to the house 
together, when my lover bade us good-night 
in a dumb, disappointed way. 

“So the wind blows in that quarter, 
Busy Bee,” laughed Oliver then, and went 
in and told the girls, who came crowding 


‘* Here were father and mother starting for Wroxley.” 


round me with their merry questions. Ia 
poor little bee in the midst of a hornet’s 
nest, I said, and told them nothing—as if 
there was need ! 

The next day I volunteered to walk to 
Westley, and meet Aaron instead of driving 
in the gig. It was a six miles’ walk, but what 
was that to me, with a twin brother coming 
home, whom I loved even better than my 
own soul, and in the hey-day of my girlish 
young dream as well? ‘True, my lover was 
but a simple farmer’s son, yet what was I 
but a simple farmer’s daughter ? Tom Daldy 
was as unromantic as his name, and, though 
good, strong, true, and steadfast, was nothing 
to be compared with Aaron, he and I revel- 
ling together in poetry and high-souled 
prose, Aaron deep in science and theologi- 
cal learning, whither I could not follow him ; 
and yet I loved the simple fellow, as never 
girl loved another before, I told myself, 
going along the road to Westiey, blushing 
scarlet at owning so much to my shy, abashed 
self, knowing that the word had not been 
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spoken which would give me a maiden’s 
right to look my joy in the face. I do not 
think there could have been a happier girl 
in Christendom that evening, than I w rith 
my sweet secret, my handsome gifted brother 
coming home, he who was to crown all our 
lives, with such a crowning. But I was 
not conscious of how much this was, as it 
were, transforming me, until Aaron after 
we had left the station and had struck out 
across the sunny fields, exclaimed, in the 
words of Longfellow, our favourite poet, 

“ Sweet child of air! 

Never did I behold thee so attired, 


And garmented in beauty, as to-night. 
What hast thou done, to make thee look so fair?” 


laughing, and turning up my face to his 
own. 

And I had not a word to say, save to hide 
my face, nestling my head on his shoulder, 
and murmuring, “ Don’t be silly, Aaron.” 

Ah! Aaron, would that it had been all 
Longfellow with thee, all high, pure, up-lift- 
ing thoughts and ways! Dear fellow, he 
laughed at my embarrassment, and said no 
more, but I believe he guessed the spell 
upon me that same evening when Tom 
Daldy came in to see him, and followed me 
here and there like a shadow. Yet I never 
gave him the opportunity of one word alone, 
so shy, coy, and happily reluctant was I to 
receive my full measure of girlish bliss. 
Little Anne was also with us from the Court ; 
she was to come down on the morrow for 
tea; she and her twin charges, Una and 
Therese, who often came down for a sunny 
afternoon at the farm. 


CHAPTER VI.—A FADED HOPE. 
ANNE'S LOVE DREAM. 


LITTLE 


“ Not be a minister!” it gave me a ter- 
rible shock when Aaron said that to me, 
during that vacation time. “I shall not be 
a minister, Bee, and I want you to break it 
to father,” when I had been castle-building, 
and looking forward to the time when he 
would be deep in his life-work, in some 
lonely parish somewhere, and I living with 
him as his housekeeper, until—my cheeks 
always flushed of late when I reached this 
point—they did to day, and I ended by 
stammering, “Until you have some one 
dearer than I to take my place,” and this 
was his answer. 

“Not be a minister—break it to father— 
it will break his heart,” returned I, using the 
same word twice, for want of a better. 

“Don’t go into heroics, it would break 
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his heart if I were to do a worse thing,” 
was the moody response. 

“What could you do worse?” I asked ; 
little dreaming what the reply would be. 

“ Play the hypocrite, and preach what I 
don’t believe.” 

“Oh! Aaron, is this the end of all your 
learning ?” I gasped. 

“Yes, Bee. I ama double-minded man, 
and you know what your Bible says a double- 
minded man is, ‘unstable in all his w ays.’” 

It cut me to the quick, to hear him say 
your Bible. 

“Yes,” I answered, sadly, “like a wave 
of the sea, driven with the wind and tossed.” 

“Yes, that is just me; neither at peace 
with myself nor the world.” 

“ And in that state receiv ing nothing from 
the Lord,” I added, keeping to the letter 
of the Bible. He was silent ; I know now 
that more miserable apostacy was in his 
heart, only he kept it to himself for my 
sake. ‘But, Aaron, what has led you to be 
a doubter and a waverer?” I questioned 
out of the silence, save for the cooing of the 
doves, the songs of the birds among the 
trees, and all the sweet sounds of nature, 
for we were in our favourite seat in the 
copse. 

‘The inconsistencies of believers.” 

“Oh, Aaron ; but father—” I began. 

“ Father is one of them, one of my stumb- 
ling blocks, with his religious restrictions 
and restraint ; his must do this, and his not 
do that—he’d screw a man down to be a 
slave, an automaton, a machine, and his free 
will nowhere.” 

“Qh, Aaron; but don’t you see, that all 
the restraints and restrictions vanish before 
the all-constraining love of Christ, the 
glorious liberty of the children of God? I 
can’t reason it out, but I can feel it,”—and so 
I could, yet not in all the fulness of the 
free will, consecrated, laid down to the will 
of Another, to Him who bought us with the 
price of His own blood ; for, as I before said, 
it was only, “some of self and some of Thee,” 
with me as yet. 

“Go on feeling, Bee,” said my brother, 
“Td not unsettle you. But for myself— 
can a man teach successfully what he doesn’t 
fully believe himself ?” 

And I was constrained to give a mournful 
“No” in reply. ‘ But,” I reasoned, “if 
father is stern and exacting in keeping to 
strict Bible-rule, he is sincere.” 

“Ah! yes, I grant you; and so is the 
Roman Catholic, the Mohammedan, the 
Buddhist, and those Indian fanatics who 
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cast themselves down to be smashed by 
Juggernaut ; but do all their inflictions and 
layings down agree with the book of nature, 
or with your Book of Revelation, if you 
will? Their sincerity shows itself in biting 
and devouring one the other who may not 
chance toe walk on the same straitened line 
as themselves.” 

“ Not the true followers of Jesus, Aaron ; 
you do not understand. Not when the love 
of God is shed abroad in the heart by the 
Holy Ghost which is given unto us.” 

“Nor do I understand now,” said he 
smiling. 

“ Think of our mother’s restrictions. Why 
did we obey her, in the old days of child- 
hood, when she kept us from the river, lest 
we might be drowned, or from some parts 
of the copse when gins and traps were set ? 
It was her deep, unbounded love for our 
good and happiness, which laid down rules. 
Why were we happy, and obeying her, so 
happy, we felt no restraint at all? Because 
we loved her so.” 

“Yes,” sighed Aaron, “dear mother, if 
I'd found every one like her, I should never 
have gone over the line.” 

My tears fell fast. Think of our Aaron 


gone over the line of separation from God, 


and the sweet, unwavering faith we all held. 

“Tell all your doubts to mother, Aaron,” 
said I. 

* And break her heart.” 

“ And yet you don’t mind breaking father’s 
heart ?” But here Aaron lapsed into silence, 
and soon it was time to go home. 

“ Mind I trust to you to disenchant father, 
and this evening, too,” said he, as we neared 
the house. ‘Go into no particulars, give 
him my—well, woman’s reason, if you will. 
I shall not be a minister because I won't, 
and that is all I shall tell mother.” 

Well, I struck the blow deep to my 
father’s heart, for my poor, misguided 
second self, that evening, as he bade me. 
I never wish to see again such startled, 
strong, suppressed agony, as that on my 
father’s face, he and I standing in the pad- 
dock alone, where the afterglow still lin- 
gered. 

“Heaven help him and me,” were his 
words when I had dealt my blow, and told 
him as a reason, for, of course, he pressed 
me for some explanation—that Aaron did 
not hold orthodox views, such as one ought 
who took upon himself to preach the faith 
of Jesus once delivered to the saints. 

“Go in, little daughter,” said he presently, 
when the primrose had crept into the western 


sky, like the peace which had not come te 
poor father yet. ‘Leave me to myself, to 
grow accustomed to this discipline. I ought 
to say, but I can’t yet, ‘It is the Lord, let 
Him do what seemeth Him good,’” and I 
left him. 

How sweetly happy my mother’s face was 
amongst them all, as I went in! I could not 
breathe a word ; my father would tell her, 
and he did, that night. I missed something 
from her dear face the next morning, and 
detected an added something, that which 
drew me to her with a sweet, aching pain of 
deeper love. As for father, he and Aaron 
were shut upa long time together in father’s 
den, and then they both came out, Aaron to 
go a long walk till nightfall, and my father 
just to whisper to me, in passing me in the 
hall— 

“T can say, it is the Lord, let Him do 
what seemeth Him good now, little daughter ; 
but the cup is a bitter one.” 

He stooped and kissed me, a rare caress, 
which set me weeping, while he passed on 
to my mother’s room. 

Well, life flowed on with us much the 
same as before, if our boy was not to be a 
minister. The seasons had their way, the 
harvest was gathered in right merrily. If 
my father’s heart was heavy, with a desire 
thwarted to all seeming, we all made the 
best of it, all for Aaron’s sake, for father’s 
sake. 

“Keep up your spirits, old woman,” said 
Oliver to me, “if our Great A is to be but a 
little a after all, ’tis the last that figures 
most often in the pages of the best book 
ever written. He is certain to do well 
enough yet, if he is running counter to poor, 
self-willed uncle. I shouldn’t wonder if 
’twere but a toss up whether he don’t step 
into the farm.” 

But I knew Aaron would never make a 
farmer. Oliver was as restive as a young 
horse, at times, over the stay-at-home life at 
the farm, he and Aaron going into Westley 
all too often. They were there almost every 
evening all that autumn time, and we never 
dreaming of what would come of it. I my- 
self was holding back still in sweet dalliance 
from my woman’s bliss, keeping Tom Daldy 
at arm’s length, so to speak; and yet we 
were so sure of each other, that a very bliss 
lay in our silence. The girls were stepping 
into dreams of their own; father heavy- 
hearted, mother, his true helpmeet, and in 
her cheerful graciousness to us all. So it 
was, when a new interest came to Anne’s 
life. Sir Hugh Linton returned, without 
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word or sign of his coming, mounting the 
terrace steps, and startling Anne, who sat 
alone there reading in the afternoon shim- 
mer, by asking her—would she announce 
him to Lady Linton !—gently, he added, or he 
would have sent a servant. 

‘‘Who shall I tell her has arrived?” 
she asked stiffly in her shyness. 

“Her son, Sir Hugh Linton. But I was 
not aware my mother had company,” he 
added, as the girl blushed under his keen 
glances. 

“T am only the governess,” she told him, 
and sped away with her announcement. 

Sir Hugh, dark, tall, and foreign-looking, 
had developed into the almost living likeness 
of another Sir Hugh, of by-gone days, whose 
portrait hung in the gallery, and that of his 
child wife, on a landing in the grand stair- 
case—a sweet, fair-haired girl, whose eyes 
seemed to follow those who went up or 
down the stairs. With the coming of Sir 
Hugh, Lady Linton gathered guests around 
her ; one a beautiful, fair-haired, blue-eyed 
woman, a girl in all else but her fine, stately 
figure—a Miss Hamilton by name, one whom 
Sir Hugh Linton’s mother fondly hoped he 
would marry years ago. Now she invited 
her here to meet him, with the wistful hope 
that her desire would yet be fulfilled. This 
the dear old lady told Anne herself, she 
being a great favourite with her. 

“Is Lady Linton a Christian, dear ?” 
questioned mother one day. 

“No, aunt, not in the sense the hymn 
says,— 

‘A mind at perfect peace with God,’ 
for she has told me she has never yet found 
full satisfaction and rest in her life.” 

“No; peace with God must bring a certain 
rest and peace amid life’s greatest cares and 
anxieties. The ‘Even so, Father,’” my 
mother sighed. ‘Poor lady, she must be 
verging upon her threescore years and ten.” 

“Yes, she is, and Sir Hugh forty ; and 
though he plays the courteous host, he 
somewhat resents this rush of gaiety through 
the house,” went on the girl. 

My mother doubted whether it were wise 
to let Anne remain in a house full of worldly 
gaiety ; but the child assured her it had 
nothing to do with her and her pupils, for 
they had their own wing of the house, their 
own staircase, their own secluded walks in 
the park—this last at Lady Linton’s ex- 
pressed wish. Even the master of the house 
she seldom saw. Once she had met him in 
the grand staircase, when he stared at her, 
us if she had no business there, and abruptly 


asked her who she was, as if he had quite 
forgotten meeting with heron the day of 
his arrival. When she told him the chil- 
dren’s governess, he apologised for his rude- 
ness, and stepped aside to stand and gaze at 
the picture of the old Sir Hugh’s child-wife, 
hanging over the landing. One guest she 
saw, a certain young Harold Blessington, a 
some day to be baronet, a handsome young 
fellow, and a prime favourite with the chil- 
dren. Once or twice he had found his way 
to the schoolroom for a romp with them, 
she told me. And when I asked was this 
right, she answered No, she had forbidden 
it; and now he did not come. True, he 
met them in their walks in the park, now 
and then, kut of course that she could not 
help. The grounds were free to all the 
guests at the Court. She timed her visits 
so as to avoid him when she could; she 
could do no more. He walked to church 
with them, but then he did that in the sight 
of everybody. She blushed a great deal 
over it, but looked so innocently unconscious, 
that I failed to see anything in it to trouble 
my mother with ; so I said nothing to her of 
this sprig of aristocracy and little Anne. 
For, as Oliver put it, Aaron and he were 
just having their toss up over the farm; 
father offered to rent and settle him in a 
little holding of his own in due time, if 
Aaron chose to step into his own inherit- 
ance, as father quaintly expressed it. But 
Aaron said No, and spoke of a good opening 
for him, as clerk, in a mercantile house in 
London, where Harrison, a friend of his, had 
just stepped into a good situation. So 
thither went father to settle him there, and 
here was an end, so to speak, of our high 
flights and fancies over our boy’s future. 
True, talents might be improved and God 
served in other callings than the ministry, 
said dear father, and bowed his proud head 
over his disappointment with more humble 
submission than I could have deemed him 
equal to. 

“He loves me,” was what little Anne 
whispered to me of Harold Blessington, 
when the copse and woods were a glory of 
fading leaves and decay ; and when I prayed 
her to tell mother, or let me do so, she said 
no, wait till he spoke out more fully, which 
he would do ere long. And I was but a 
foolish girl, as well as she, who did not know 
my right hand from my left, as it were, in 
such matters. Still I had whispered of my 
love to my mother, although Tom Daldy had 
never yet rightly said in so many words: 
“Will you be my wife, and name the day 
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for our marriage ?” and he so leal and true, 
my equal, and to be trusted. But she said 
No, so we kept our secret between ourselves, 
but not for long. One day poor little Anne 
came flitting through the copse, a small grey 
figure amid the russet and gold foliage, 
through the house, and up to my room, where 
I was. 

“He’s gone,” she cried, falling on her 
knees, and laying her white face, with its 
startled, forlorn eyes, in my lap. “It was 
all falseness, a miserable mistake ; he said it 
meant nothing at all, and it is all over for 
ever; he never loved me.” This was the 
story she panted out amid her sobs. 

What could I say, knowing how it would 
be with me if Tom Daldy were to play me 
the like trick? I could but weep with her, 
and ask her to let me tell mother. But the 


poor little soul poured out her folly herself 


to mother there in my chamber. And what 
said dear mother ? 

“You will be wiser in the future, little 
Anne. I think it is often one of the all 
things which work together for good—these 
bitter-sweet trials in a girl's life—for one 
who loves God. And you do that, dear 
child ?” 

“Ves, aunt ; only ——” she faltered. 

“Only you weakly and foolishly took a 
sip from the world’s cup. Well, dear, it is 
bitter, and its bitterness must be borne ; still 
I look upon it in the light of God having 
provided some better things—life and love 
are not lost because one worldling has de- 
ceived you.” 

So my mother soothed her, and little 
Anne went softly all that winter-time fol- 
lowing, when a hush seemed to fall over our 
lives. 


TIRED. 


By ARTHUR L. SALMON. 


RE you tired, my little mannie, tired 
already ? 

Let me take you in my arms, that you 
may rest ; 

Put your clinging little hands around my 
shoulders, 

Nestle closer still, and closer to my breast. 


Poor little boy, your eyes are heavy, 
Aching and weary are your feet ; 

Was it unkind so far to bring you 
Out through the crowded street ? 


Ah! but I thought the busy city, 
Bright with its glow and glare, 

Would seem like a fairyland of beauty 
To one so free from care. 


I, who have seen the sight so often, 
Till even the weariness is past— 
Did I forget that feet will weary, 
And little eyes grow very tired at last ? 


Are you tired, my little mannie, tired 
already ? 
Nestle closer still, 
breast ; 
And I too am longing for a refuge, 
Though all too tired for rest— 


and closer to my 


. Tired of the long and anxious waiting, 


The dreamland of to-day ; 
Tired of the hunger and the doubting 
That will not pass away ; 


Tired of my gladder recollections, 
My wishes once so keen—- 
The hope that once my heart so fondly 
cherished, 
For brightness yet unseen : 


Tired of the wish that oft will waken, 
To be a child like you— 

Tired of the yearnings for those summers 
When I, a child, was very childlike too. 
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SUNDAY EVENINGS WITH THE CHILDREN. 
By rue tate Rev. T. CAMPBELL FINLAYSON, D.D. 


FIRST EVENING. 
* Opening Hymn: “‘ Heavenly Father, I would serve Thee.” 
Lesson: Matt. xxiv. 35—651. 
Text: “ButandIf.” *° 


ITTLE words have often big 

meanings. Here the words 

“ But” and “If” are used 

by Jesus Christ in the pic- 

ture which He draws of two 

different ways in which a 

servant may behave himself. 

A master makes a servant ruler over his 
household, and orders him to give the mem- 
bers of the household the right food at the 
right time. Then the master goes away. 
If the servant is “wise and faithful,” then, 
during his master’s absence, he attends to 
his master’s orders. He never knows when 
his master will come back ; but, day after 
day, day after day, he goes on with his 
duties, taking care that all get the food they 
need. Then, at last, the master comes back, 
and finds his servant “so doing.” He is so 
much pleased that he rewards this faithful ser- 
vant by making him “ruler over all his goods.” 

But—now comes in the “ but”—there is 
another and very different way in which 
this servant may behave himself. Instead 
of being a faithful servant, he may be an 
“evil” servant. He may begin to say in 
his heart, “My lord is not likely to come 
back soon.” He may begin to care only 
about feeding himself. He may begin 
to get drunk. He may actually begin to 
beat his fellow-servants, instead of seeing 
that they get their proper food. Now if— 
you see how much there is in this “if ”—if 
the servant should behave in this way, and, 
one day, the master comes back suddenly, 
when the servant is not expecting him, he 
will be very angry with this wicked servant, 
and punish him severely for his bad conduct. 

Christ means to show us by these two 
pictures how He Himself will deal with His 
servants, and how He will make a great 
difference between those who try to do their 
duty, and those who don’t care about doing 
it. If a servant is “wise and faithful,” he 
will be rewarded ; “but if ”—but—if—he is 
wicked and altogether careless about the 
orders of the Heavenly Master, he will be 
punished. You see, then, how much meaning 
there is in these words of my text, “ But if.” 

Now, I have not taken this text that I 

* From “ Hymns for Children.” 











may speak to you specially about the twc 
pictures here drawn by Christ. I heave 
taken this text that I may speak to you, 
generally, of the force and meaning thut 
there often is in each of these two little words, 
“ But” and “If.” You know that these are 
words which we are all using very fre- 
quently. I daresay there is not a day 
passes without your speaking them, perhaps, 
many times. 

Sometimes they don’t mean much, but at 
other times they mean a great deal. Per- 
a Christmas time—a father says 
to his little girl, as he is setting off from home 
in the morning, “ Well, Mary, if I can remem- 
ber, and if I have time to-day, ’ll fetch you 
a pretty doll from town.” Now there’s an 
“if” for little Mary! Often during the day 
she keeps thinking about that doll, and won- 
dering “if” papa will remember, and “ if” 
papa will have time to buy it. At last papa 
comes home, and she runs eagerly to meet 
him, and papa kisses her, and says, “ Well, 
Mary, all the morning I remembered about 
that doll, but”—and then Mary is almost 
like to ery, for she knows what that “ but” 
means. It means that she is not to have 
her promised doll to-day. Her father goes 
on to explain that some one called upon him 
on very important business, and that this 
had driven the thought of the doll altogether 
out of his head. And then he adds, “ But I 
will try and remember it again to-morrow ” ; 
and, this time, his “but” cheers little 
Mary’s heart. Now there are a great many 
different kinds of “buts.” I am going to 
speak to you of two only. There is a “ but” 
which we ought never to fight against ; and 
there is a “but” which we ought to fight 
against and conquer. 

There is a “But” which we ought never 
to fight against. 

This is the “But” which is spoken by 
God, or by the voice of conscience within 
us. One of the earliest uses of the word 
“but” in the Bible is in the story of Adam 
and Eve, as we read it in the Book of 
Genesis. You remember how God is de- 
scribed as placing the first man and the first 
woman in a beautiful garden, and then as 
saying to Adam, “Of every tree of the 
garden thou mayest freely eat ; but—but— 
of the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil, thou shalt not eat of it; for in the day 
that thou eatest thereof thou shalt surely 
die.” Now here was God’s “but.” There 
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was a whole garden of trees for this man 
and for this woman. They had quite a 
number of fruits to choose from ; but there 
was one tree which they were not to eat of. 
And you know how the story goes on to tell 
us that when they were tempted they re- 
fused to listen to this forbidding “but,” and 
(lisobeyed God and ate of the tree, and were 
driven out of the beautiful garden. Now 
you see what I mean when I say that there 
is a “but” which ought never to be fought 
against, which ought always to be obeyed. 
You know that God allows you to do a great 
many things which are very pleasant: but 
there are some things which He tells you 
not to do, because they are wrong. Thus 
you may use your tongue to speak ever so 
many different things, but not to say cruel 
things, and not to tell a lie. You may use 
your hands in ever so many different ways, 
but not to steal, and not to hurt any human 
being or any dumb animal either. Hands 
must never be used in a spirit of cruelty or 
revenge. 

You may remember how, when King Saul 
was hunting after David in the wilderness in 
order to kill him, Saul happened to go into 
a dark cave where David was hiding. David 
could very easily have killed Saul then; he 
could have stabbed him from behind, and 
thus got rid of his enemy. And perhaps, 
fora moment, there was something in him 
that tempted him to do the deed of blood. 
“But,” said his conscience, it would be a 
mean and base thing to play the part of an 
assassin ; and so‘he simply cut off a little bit 
of Saul’s dress, that he might show him 
afterwards how he had spared his life. That 
was one of the bravest and most generous 
things that David ever did. Ah! it would 
have been a good thing for David after- 
wards, if he had always listened thus to the 
“but” spoken by the voice of conscience. 

Now, sometimes the things which you are 
forbidden to do may look very nice and 
pleasant to you. We are told that the 
torbidden fruit on the tree looked very nice 
to Eve. And perhaps your companions may 
sometimes say to you, “Come away with 
us, to this or that place, or to do this or that 
thing.” You say, “ Well, I would like to 
come, but—” “Oh! none of your ‘buts,’” 
say your companions; “come away with 
us!” “But,” you still say, “but my father 
and mother would be angry if I were to go.”’ 
“Oh!” they say, “your father and mother 
needn’t know anything about it; besides, 
why should you be tied by your father and 
mother ?”. And'so they tempt you. And 
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you are nearly going ; and yet you hesitate ; 
for there is something within you which tells 
you that that “but” is a right and a good 
one. Ah! boy—girl—when you feel like 
that, stand firm! Don’t yield! Be wise ; 
be brave. Never mind if your companions 
laugh and mock at you. Your companions 
cant answer for you before God; you must 
answer for yourself. You would like per- 
haps to do the wrong thing ; but it is wrong. 
Let that be enough. Listen to that “but”! 
It is the conscience within you, the voice of 
God, a voice that ought never to be fought 
against, a voice that ought always to be 
obeyed. 


SECOND EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Gentle Jesus, be my Saviour.” 
Lesson: Mark xi. 1—11. 
Text “ But and If.” 


I HAVE told you of a “ But” that ought to 
be obeyed. Yet there is a “ But” which we 
ought to fight against and to conquer. 

This is the “ But” of difficulty or of dis- 
inclination. You may remember that, in the 
Book of Exodus, we read how the Lord 
appeared unto Moses, and commanded him 
to go unto Pharaoh, that he might bring 
forth the Israelites out of the land of Egypt. 
And we are told that Moses raised one objec- 
tion after another ; he had one difficulty and 
another difficulty. He said to the Lord, 
“But, behold, they will not believe me.” 
And again he said, ‘But I am slow of speech, 
and of a slow tongue.” And we are told 
that “the anger of the Lord was kindled 
against Moses,” when he thus brought for- 
ward his “ But this,” and “ But that.” At 
length, however, Moses made up his mind to 
face his duty, and, by the help of God, he 
got over his difficulties, and led his country- 
men out of the land of bondage. 

Now, sometimes we are not very much 
inclined to do our duty, and then, it may be, 
we magnify our difficulties or we make 
excuses for not doing as well as we might 
have done. We bring in our “buts,” to 
shield ourselves from blame. Here is a boy 
at school, who has been rather careless 
over his copy-book. He has to admit that 
the writing is bad, “ but,” he says, “ I hadn’t 
a good pen!” Now, perhaps the pen was 
good enough, and the real “but” was that 
he did not care to take pains ; and this was 
a “but” which he ought to have fought 
against. Here is another boy, perhaps, who 
spells very badly. ‘ Well,” he says, “I am 
a bad speller ; but I can’t help it; I havea 
bad memory.” Now, if he has not such a 
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good memory as others, this is the very 
reason why he should spend the more time 
over his spelling-book, and try to make his 
memory stronger by exercising it. Or, here 
again, is a little girl in her home, and her 
mother, perhaps, says to her, “Jane, or 
Martha, or Lucy, I want you to do this for 
me,” or, “I want you to go this errand for 
me.” Now, if the little girl were very 
anxious to please her mother, she would 
perhaps run at once to do what she is told. 
As it is, however, she is ready with her 
“but.” There is something in the way; the 
school lessons have to be learnt perhaps. It 
is wonderful how easily we can let ourselves 
be beaten by little difficulties, when we are 
not very anxious to get over them. And 
we know, too, how quickly sometimes boys 
and girls can learn their school lessons when 
they want to get out to a party in the even- 
ing ! 

Don’t, then, give in too easily to the word 
* But,” when it simply means difficulty. 
Why, men are made stronger, and braver, and 
nobler, by getting over their difficulties. 
Above all, never give in to the word “ But,” 
when it stands in the way of your simple 
duty. It is told of a Highland piper that he 
was taken captive in one of the French 
wars, and brought before Napoleon himself. 
Napoleon, struck with the appearance of the 
man, said, “ Play a march!” And he played 
a march on his pipes. “ Now,” said Napoleon 
“play a retreat!” ‘ No—no—” said the 
Highlander, “I never learnt to play a re- 
treat!” And if you are in the right road, 
and you come to something in your path, 
and you feel that it is your duty not to turn 
back, then make up your mind that you 
won't “play a retreat!” And when at any 
time you feel that you are not inclined to 
do your duty, and you begin to make excuses 
for yourself with your “ But this,” and “ But 
that,” then depend upon it that this is the 
kind of “but” which you ought to fight 
against and conquer. 

And now, let us turn to look for a few 
minutes at the other word, “If.” That too 
is a very little word, which often has a very 
big meaning. A great deal sometimes turns 
on an “if.” And here, again, I will speak 
of only two kinds of “if’s.” There is an 
“if” which lies beyond our own power, and 
there is an “if” which depends on our- 
selves. 

I. There is an “If” which lies beyond our 
own power. 

Suppose a man says :—“ Now, this year, if 
I live, and if it is at all possible, I am deter- 
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mined to do so and so ”—you see that here is 
an “If” which lies beyond his power. “If I 
live,” yes, but he cannot keep himself in life, 
it may be God’s will that he shalldie. “If 
it is possible,” he says, ‘I am determined to 
do so and so”; yes, but it may not be pos- 
sible, things which he is not at all expecting 
may happen, and these things may keep him 
from doing what he wishes to do. Yes, 
young people, the life of every one of us is in 
the hand of God. And this should make us 
humble. This should lead us to pray to 
God, and to keep looking to God as the 
Guide of our life. And, when we are mak- 
ing our plans or looking forward into the 
future, we should always say in our hearts, 
“Tf the Lord will, we shall live, and do this 
or that.” 

Then, again, there is an “If” that looks 
back into the past. Sometimes a man will 
say, “Ah! if I had that same choice again 
before me, I would choose very differently !” 
Perhaps a man now in prison says to him- 
self, “Ah! if only I could go back to the 
days of my youth, I would keep away from 
bad companions, and cling to truth and 
honesty.” And perhaps someone else says, 
** Ah! I remember how I used to grieve my 
father and mother ; if only I had them back 
again, I would be kinder to them now.” You 
see, this sort of “If” also lies beyond our 
power. It has to do with the past. You 
can’t put back the clock of time. Men and 
women can’t go back to their childhood. 
Father and mother, when they are dead, 
cannot come back to receive our kindness. 
The past is gone, and we cannot, with all our 
“ifs” get it back again. 

II. There is an “ If” which depends upon 
ourselves. 

The “if” of my text isan “if” of this sort. 
Jesus says, “If that servant shall begin to 
beat his fellow-servant, and to eat and drink 
with the drunken.” “If that servant,” yon 
see. All turns on the “if.” And the “if” 
depends on the servant himself. He neel 
not be a bad servant. He ought to be a 
good servant, although his master is away 
from home. And when he chooses to be 
bad, instead of good, we blame him. There 
is an “if” that lies within our power. Sup- 
pose a young man in business says to me, 
“Tf only I had my school-days back again, 
I would be much more diligent with my 
lessons,” that, of course, is an impossible “if ” 
now. But suppose I say to him, “If you 
will only spend more of your leisure time now 
in reading good and instructive books, and 
in trying to improve your mind, you may 
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become a much more useful member of so- 
ciety,” here is an “if” that does lie within 
his power. If he is sorry for the past, let 
him make the best of the present. He can’t 
gather up the spilt water, but he need not 
spill any more. Or suppose I say to a child 
or a youth, “ You have your father and your 
mother still with you; if you are kind and 
good to them now, whilst you have them, 
you will never. regret it.” Here is an “‘ if” 
that depends upon yourselves. Or, again, sup- 
pose we feel that we have sinned against God, 
and suppose we hear an Apostle saying to us, 
“Tf we confess our sins, God is faithful and 
righteous to forgive us our sins,” here is an 
“if” which lies within our power. Surely 
we can kneel down and confess our sins to 
God, and ask Him to forgive us. Or, again, 
suppose I say, as I do say, to you children 
and young people, “If you will give your 
hearts to God, if you will resolve to follow 
Jesus Christ, if you will avoid bad com- 
panions, if you will strive to be good, if you 
will pray to God for His Holy Spirit, if you 
will listen to the voice of God and Jesus in 
your own consciences you will never regret 
it ;” then here isan “if” that lies within your 
power. “If you will!” Oh, how much may 
depend on that “if”! 

One may well tremble to think what some 
of you young people may yet grow up to be, 
if you should choose the bad instead of the 
good way. But—if you will—you can choose 
goodness now. “If you will.” Oh, don’t 
let it be an “if.” Turn the “if” into a cer- 
tainty. Decide now. Give yourself—whilst 
you are young—to God and Jesus. And ask 
God continually to give you His own Spirit, 
to make you truthful, and honest, and pure, 
and kind, and good. 


THIRD EVENING. 
Opening Hymn: “ Jesus, a sinning child.” 
Lesson : Mark xi. 12—26. 
Text: “If ye have faith.” 


On Saturday, the 10th of October, 1885, a 
wonderful thing was seen at the mouth of 
New York Harbour, in America. 

A tiny girl was standing there on the shore, 
in the midst of a great crowd of people, who 
were all looking out at an island of rock 
lying in the midst of the channel. This rock 
was nine acres in size. The New York people 
had long felt that the entrance into their 
harbour would be a much better one if the 
island could be removed. And now these 
crowds were gathered together to see the 
thing done. The little girl of whom I have 
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spoken simply touched a button—that was 
all! Then, in a moment, there came a roar 
as of distant thunder; and then, before the 
eyes of all the people, there rose out of the 
channel a hill, as it were, of sparkling water 
two hundred feet in height, somewhat like a 
large iceberg to look at. For a moment it 
was there before them, and then fell back 
again into the channel. Then over the place 
there rose a thick cloud of yellow smoke, so 
thick that, for a little time, it hid the sun 
from view. By-and-by this smoke cleared 
away; and the people, looking out on the 
channel, saw that the island of rock was 
gone ! 

Now, wasn’t that like magic? It looked, 
on the face of it, very strange and very sud- 
den. If some of you young people had been 
there, and had known nothing about how the 
thing was done, you would have thought it 
very strange that a tiny girl, by just touch- 
ing that little button, could thus suddenly 
remove a large island of rock. Butthe thing 
was not so strange as it looked ; nor was it 
as sudden as it looked. For who was that 
little girl? She was the daughter of an 
engineer ; and her father had carefully pre- 
pared everything beforehand. For ten long 
years he had had his men constantly working 
at that rock. They had been at work away 
down, sixty feet beneath low-water mark. 
And what had they been doing all those 
years? They had been cutting tunnel after 
tunnel—four miles of tunnels—and they had 
been making ever so many holes, and filling 
these holes with gunpowder and dynamite, 
until the nine acres of rock were almost like 
a huge honeycomb filled with one hundred 
and forty tons of explosive matter. This 
was hard work, and it was very dangerous 
work too; and it was work done, for the 
most part, out of the sight of men. Then, 
at the end of those ten years, came the day 
of which I have spoken. An electric wire 
had been laid between the shore and the 
island. The chief engineer brought his little 
daughter into the midst of the great crowd ; 
and all she had to do now was just to touch 
the button, which brought the electric spark 
into contact with the dynamite and the gun- 
powder ; and then, in a moment, that huge 
rock was shattered into thousands of pieces. 

Now, I wish to turn this event of the 
shattered rock into a kind of parable, and to 
draw one or two lessons from it—lessons - 
which may be understood by the young 
people, and which those of us who are older 
will be none the worse for pondering. 

Cur first lesson will be this, that even the 
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weak may do great things by making use of 
strong forces. 

And I will give you, as a text for this 
special lesson, the words which you will find 
in the Gospel according to Matthew (chap. 
xvii. and verse 20), where Jesus says to His 
disciples, “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed, ye shall say unto this moun- 
tain, Remove hence to yonder place ; and it 
shall remove.” Now Jesus, when He said 
that, was using a figure of speech. He did 
not mean that His disciples, by just saying 
to an actual mountain of rock, “Go away!” 
could make it go away. Jesus was thinking 
of the difficulties which His disciples would 
have to meet with in their work for God in 
the world. These difficulties would some- 
times look to them like big hills lying in their 
way. And I suppose that what Jesus meant 
was just this: that, if His disciples would 
only have faith in God—if they would just 
goon doing their duty, and trust in God’s 
mighty power—they would find their moun- 
tains of difficulty removed out of their way. 
And, you see, Jesus does not say that this 
would happen only if they had large faith. 
He says: “If ye have faith as a grain of 
mustard-seed,” and that, you know, is one of 
the very smallest of seeds. It is not the 
greatness of our faith, but the greatness of 
God’s power, that removes the mountains 
of difficulty. 

Let me go back to my parable. Who was 
it and what was it that removed the rocky 
island in the channel at New York ? 

Well, in one sense, it was the chief engi- 
neer—the man who planned the whole work, 
and carried out his plan so well from the 
beginning to the end. Who removed the 
island? Well, in another sense, it was 
the workmen who, under the engineer, 
worked so hard for ten long years in tun- 
nelling the rock and laying the dynamite so 
carefully. What removed the island? Well, 
in another sense, it was the explosive force 
of the dynamite and the gunpowder ; for, 
without this, all the labour of the men would 
have been useless, What removed the 
island? Well, in another sense, it was the 
touch of the little girl’s finger on the button ; 
for without this the electric spark would 
not have set fire to the gunpowder. But 
what could that little girl have done by her- 
self alone—with her own strength—to remove 
that island? Nothing at all. She might, 
perhaps, have sailed out in a little boat, and 
with a hammer and chisel she might have 
chipped off a little bit of the rock ; but what 
good would that have done? But now, by 
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just touching the button when her father 
told her, she was able to remove that rocky 
island out of its place. And why? Because 
by that touch she was making use of strong 
forces. She was making use of the wonderful 
force of electricity. She was making use 
also of the mighty force stored up in the 
dynamite. She was making use also of all 
the force which had been put into the labour 
of all those workmen during all those years. 
And so, this is our lesson, that even the little 
or the weak may do great things by making 
use of strong forces. 

Look at the farmer. He takes a piece of 
ground, perhaps, on which there has never 
grown anything except wild trees and bushes. 
He cuts down the trees and clears the ground; 
he ploughs and prepares the soil; and then 
he sows his seed ; and thus, by-and-by, there 
is on that ground a harvest of golden grain. 
Has the farmer produced that harvest ? 
Well, in a sense, he has. For, by his labour, 
wheat is there, which was never there before, 
and which, without such labour, would not 
have been there. And yet you know very 
well that the farmer has not made one single 
blade of the wheat to grow. He has not the 
power to do that. How, then, has he got 
his crop? He has simply used the forces of 
life and growth that are at work in nature. 
He sowed his seed in faith, believing that 
the seed would grow ; and the power of God 
in nature has done the rest. And if you 
think of all the wonderful things which man 
is able to do—the making of goods by ma- 
chinery and the making of pictures by sun- 
light ; the travelling by railway train and 
the sending of messages under the sea to the 
other side of the world—you will find that 
man can do al! these great things, not 
because his own strength is so very great, 
but because he can use and apply the great 
forces which he finds working in the world 
around him. 

Now, Jesus wished His disciples to go on 
with their work for God, trusting not in 
their own strength, but in the strength of 
God. Sometimes people, in the doing of 
their duty, find difficulties in their way. 
These difficulties look to them like “ moun- 
tains” ; and, perhaps, they say to themselves, 
“Oh, we can never get over these moun- 
tains!” and so they give up doing their 
duty. But Jesus says to us: Whatever your 
duty is, go on with it; don’t give it up 
because of your difficulties, but go on with 
it, and trust in God; have “faith even as a 
grain of mustard-seed,” and you will be able 
to remove mountains of difficulty ; for even 
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a small faith can lay hold of the great power 
of God. Our faith may be weak, but God is 
strong; and, if we are holding on to our 
duty, and working for God, the power of 
God is behind us and on our side. Our faith 
is, as it were, the touch by which we can 
make use of the mightiest forces. 


FOURTH EVENING. 

Opening Hymn: “ We are called to service.” 
Lesson: Mark vi. 46—56. 
Text; “If I may touch.” 


ONcE, when Jesus was here upon the 
earth, there drew near to Himin the crowd 
a weak, trembling woman. She had long 
been ill, and had tried many doctors; but 
they could not heal her. Now, at last, she 
came close to Jesus, saying to herself, “ If I 
may touch but His clothes, I shall be healed.” 
And she put forth her hand, and touched 
Him. And that simple touch of faith brought 
forth the healing power of Christ; and at 
once the woman felt that her disease was 
gone. 

Oh, this faith can do wonderful things! It 
was through the power of this faith in God 
that young David went out to meet Goliath, 
and smote him to the ground. It was by 
faith that the Apostle Paul was able to carry 
on his work, in the face of opposition and 
difficulty. He often felt weak in himself ; 
but he said, ‘“‘ When Iam weak, then am I 
strong”; and he knew that, when he was 
preaching the Gospel, he was making use of 
“the power of God unto salvation.” You 
who are Sunday School Teachers sometimes 
feel, 1 daresay, that you are engaged in a 
difficult work—that the task of permanently 
influencing the hearts and consciences of the 
young for God and goodness isa task beyond 
your strength. But you are not asked to do 
this work in your own strength. You are 
asked to avail yourself of the strength of 
God. Remember that, in making use of 
divine truth, you are employing a divine 
force. You are working along with the 
Holy Spirit. Carry on your efforts, then, 
in the spirit of faith and prayer, so that you 
may thus become the willing instruments of 
a divine energy. Yes: and sometimes a 
little child, who has a simple trust in God, 
can speak a simple word that may influence 
even grown-up people, because by means of 
that word the child is making use of forces 
that have power to reach and to stir the 
heart and the conscience. This, then, is our 
first lesson—that even the weak and the 
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little may do great things by making use of 
great forces. 

The second lesson which I wish you to 
carry away is that things which look sudden 
often come .out of things which have been 
going on for a long time. 

In the book of Isaiah (chapter xxx, verse 
13) it is written: ‘Therefore this iniquity 
shall be to you as a breach ready to fall, 
swelling out in a high wall, whose breaking 
cometh suddenly at an instant.” The prophet 
Isaiah is there finding fault with the Jews, 
because they were forsaking and disobeying 
God. And he tells them that this sin of 
theirs, if they persisted in it, would some 
day bring ruin upon them. “Suddenly,” as 
in an instant. But why? Because their sin 
was like a part of a high wall, which had 
given way, and was bulging out alittle from 
the rest of the wall. It might stand in that 
state for a while ; but, some day, it would 
come crashing down as ina moment, and the 
wall would lie in ruins. So, says Isaiah, 
would it be with their punishment: it might 
seem sudden when it came at last; but it 
would simply be the result of the sin which 
had been going on amongst them for so long 
a time. 

You may have seen a ruined castle. As 
you have looked up at its walls you have 
wondered how some of the stones could pos- 
sibly hold together. They look as if they 
might fall at any moment ; and, if they did 
fall, you would know that the sudden crash 
was the result of the slow process of decay 
that has been going on for many, many 
years, amid rain, and snow, and stormy wind. 
Or, to go back to my parable: it seemed a 
very sudden thing that a rocky island which 
had lain in a channel for thousands and 
thousands of years should be blown up in 
an instant. But we know that this sudden 
thing was not so sudden as it looked. The 
ten years’ labour of the workmen had made 
the rock, as I have said, like a huge honey- 
comb, with its cells full of dynamite. All 
this which had been going on for so long a 
time had made everything quite ready for 
the spark at last. Here, then, is our second 
lesson, that things which look sudden can 
often be traced back to things which have 
been going on for some time before. 

What is so sudden as a flash of lightning ? 
Yet that flash comes out of a certain state of 
the clouds or of ,the air, which it may have - 
taken many hours or even days to produce. 
Or, again, you go out into the fields some 
morning in the early spring, and you see the 
green blades of corn just beginning to peep 
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above the surface of the ground. It looks a 
sudden thing; but you know well enough 
that the seed has been sown for some time ; 
yes, and that very sced itself was the grain 
of former harvests. So you see you have to 
look a long way back before you can account 
for these blades of corn coming thus suddenly 
in the spring. Sometimes, too, a fire seems 
to blaze forth all in a moment; but it may, 
perhaps, have been smouldering for some 
time, unseen, before it breaks into flame. 
Sometimes, again, a reservoir bursts, and a 
whole valley may be deluged with the water ; 
and the thing looks terribly sudden, but it 
turns out, perhaps, that the water has been 
slowly and gradually loosening a weak part 
of the embankment, until, at last, it has given 
way “in an instant.” 

Now, this same kind of thing happens with 
sin and its punishment. A man, in a fit of 
passionate hatred, strikes or shoots another 
man, and kills him. The thing is done ina 
moment. It looks very sudden, but it is not 
so sudden as it looks. Perhaps for months 
—perhaps for years—the murderer has been 
nursing his ill-will against that man; or, if 
he has not done that, he has been yielding, 
time after time, to fits of bad temper and 
angry passion, until he has gradually become 
less and less able to manage himself. Some- 
times, too, we hear of a youth or young man 
stealing his employer’s money, and getting 
into sad trouble—perhaps getting into prison. 
People say he has given way to sudden 
temptation. Well, the temptation may have 
been sudden—sudden as an electric spark. 
He suddenly saw a good chance of taking the 
money, as he thought, without being found 
out, and he suddenly took that chance. But 
trace back the history of that youth, and 
what do you find? You find, perhaps, that 
he has gradually been getting into loose 
ways; you find, perhaps, that he has been 
drinking or gambling; you find, perhaps, 
that he has been slowly, bit by bit, getting 
worse and worse, caring less and less for his 
duty, and more and more for mere selfish 
pleasure. The wall was gradually bulging 
out and giving way, until at last the downfall 
came! Or, you go further back still into his 
boyhood, and you find that, as a boy, he 
would not obey his parents or his teachers ; 
you find that, as a boy, he was known as a 
liar ; you find, perhaps, that he never really 
cared to obey God’s laws ; you find, perhaps, 
that he even mocked at good things and 
good people. And so all along, even 
from his boyhood, this youth has been 
gradually boring holes—as it were—in his 
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own character, and filling these holes with 
dynamite, and letting his bad companions 
help him to do the same; and then, when 
the electric spark of some great temptation 
comes at last, there follows the terrible explo- 
sion, and his character is shattered as in a 
moment. 

I must not close without saying that this 
same thing is true of good results, as well as 
of evil results. Sometimes it happens in life 
that a man seems to leap suddenly into a 
much higher post or a much better position 
than he had before. People, perhaps, say 
he is a “lucky” man, but it may be that, 
for long years, he has been working steadily 
on at his tasks, getting more and more know- 
ledge of his special business, and getting more 
and more skill in the use of his own powers, 
until, when his “ chance,” as we say, comes, 
he is able to take it. If it had not been for 
the long years of preparation, the same post 
might have been open for him, but he would 
not have been the man for it. So, too, in 
work for God, it sometimes happens that, 
after long work and waiting, success comes 
at last. Robert Moffat, the missionary, and 
his wife, livedand worked in Africa for more 
than ten years without seeing the people take 
any real interest in their message about God 
and Christ. At last, almost suddenly—in 
the course of a few months—a wonderful 
change came over the place ; and the people, 
one after another, began to become Christians. 
But we may well believe that the ten long 
years of patient work had much to do with 
that sudden change at last. Then, too, how 
often it happens that a man does some heroic 
deed which we cannot but admire. It may 
be the case, perhaps, that he did it on “the 
spur of the moment.” Yes ; but why did he do 
it? Because it wasin him todo it. During 
the long years his character has been grow- 
ing, bit by bit, in goodness and virtue, until 
at last it breaks out in this brave and noble 
deed. 

Thus, you see, boys and girls, how impor- 
tant it is that now, whilst you are young, 
you should be forming, day by day, good 
habits of character. Learn now to pray to 
God, and to trust in God as your Father in 
heaven. Learn to love Christ, and to be 
His servants. Seek to do Geda’s will. Strive 
ever to be truthful, honest, pure, and kind. 
Choose good companions, who will not honey- 
comb your minds and hearts with bad 
thoughts and wishes. ‘l'hus you will prepare 
yourselves, not for evil, but for good; and 
by-and-by some great good may come to 
you, as “in an instant, suddenly.” 
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ISS FRANCES POWER COBBE has 
worked in many different spheres, be- 
ginning in the village school near her 
home in Ireland, co-operating with 
Mary Carpenter at Bristol, writing 

books, furthering women’s rights or fighting for 
dumb animals, and now carrying her remembrance 
back over half @ century she says in her Autobio- 
graphy, ‘‘I would gladly accept the permission to 
run my earthly race once more from beginning to 
end, taking sunshine and shade just as they have 
flickered over the long vista of my seventy years.’’ 
Miss Cobbe followed the healthy principle of doing 
her best for everybody and enjoying the best that 
they had to give her in return. Serious problems 
presented themselves early to her mind, and the 
pleasures, ‘distractions’ she calls them, which 
most girls look forward to had no meaning for 
her. With John Dalton we can almost hear her 
say, ‘‘She hadn’t time to get married.’’ For she 
says, ‘‘The days which many maidens, my contem- 
poraries and acquaintances, 


* lost in wooing, 
In watching, and pursuing,’ 





were spent by me free from all such distractions in 
study and in the performance of happy, healthful, 
filial, and housewifely duties.” But though no 
particular individual was the centre round which her 
life revolved, she entertained a sincere regard for all 
whom she met, from the humble peasant child to 
the eminent scientist. 

In the village school she found the Irish children 
were very clever and bright. ‘‘They caught up 
ideas, were moved by heroic or pathetic stories, and 
understood jokes to a degree quite unmatched by 
English children of the same humble class, as I 
found later when I taught in Miss Carpenter’s ragged 
school at Bristol. The ingenuity with which, when 
they came to a difficult word in reading, they sub- 
stituted another was very diverting. One boy read 
that St. Juhn had a leathern griddle about his loins ; 
and a young man with a deep manly voice once 
startled me by announcing, ‘‘ He casteth out devils 
through—through Blazes, the chief of the devils! ”’ 





The knowledge hardly appears deeply rooted, 
however, as Miss Cobbe’s after years went to prove, 
when paying a visitto her oldhome. ‘I asked,’’ she 
says, ‘‘my crack scholar, promoted to be second 
gardener at Newbridge, ‘ Well, Andrew, how much 
do you remember of all my lessons ?’ 

‘*¢ Ah, ma’am, then, never a word!’ 

*¢¢Qh, Andrew, Andrew! And have you forgotten 
all about the sun, the moon and stars, the day and 
night, and the seasons ?’ 

‘¢¢Oh, no, ma’am! Idoremember now, and you 
set them on the schoolroom table, and Mars was a 
red gooseberry, and I ate him!’”’ 


Passing from her juvenile scholars to the friends 
of later years she tells a capital story of a well- 
known scientist, Sir Charles Lyell, and his pre- 
occupation of mind. 





‘Sir Charles sat beside me yesterday at a great 
musical party at the D.’s, and I asked him, ‘ Did 
he like music?’ He said, ‘Yes; for i allowed 
him to go on thinking his own thoughts.’ And so he 
evidently did while they were singing Mendelssohn 
and Handel. At every interval he turned to me. 
‘Agassiz has made a discovery. I can’t sleep for 
thinking of it. He finds traces of the glaciers in 
tropical America.’ (Here intervened a sacred song.) 
‘ Well, as I was saying, you know, 230,000 years 
ago the eccentricity of the earth’s orbit was at one 
of its maximum periods; and we were 11,000,000 
miles farther from the sun in winter, and the cold 
of those winters must have been intense ; because 
heat varies, not according to direct ratio, but the 
square of the distances.’ ‘ Well,’ said I, ‘ but then 
the summers were as much hotter.’ (Sacred song.) 
‘No, the summers weren’t. They could not have 
conquered the cold.’ ‘Then, you think that the as- 
tronomical 230,000 years corresponded with the 
glacial? Is that time enough for all the strata 
since?’ (Handel.) ‘I don’t know. Perhaps we 
must go back to the still greater period of the eccen- 
tricity of the orbit 3,000,000 years ago. Then we 
were 14,000,000 of miles out of the circular path.’ 
(Mendelssohn.) ‘Good-bye, dear Sir Charles, I 
must be off.’ ’’ 





The Brownings she became very familiar with in 
Florence. 

‘‘Among our most frequent visitors was Mr. 
Browning. Mrs. Browning was never able to drive 
so far, but her warm friendship for Miss Blagden 
was heartily shared by her husband, and we saw a 
great deal of him. Always full of spirits, full of in- 
terest in everything from politics to hedge-flowers, 
cordial and utterly unaffected, he was at all times 
a charming member of society ; but I confess that in 
those days I had no adequate sense of his greatness 
asa poet. I could not read his poetry, though he 
had not then written his most difficult pieces, and 
his conversation was so playful and light that it 
never occurred to me that I was wasting precious 
time chatting frivolously with him when I might 
have been gaining high thoughts and instruction. 
There was always a ripple of laughter round the 
sofa where he used to seat himself, generally beside 
some lady of the company, towards whom, in his 
eagerness, he would push nearer and nearer till she 
frequently rose to avoid falling off at the end! 
When we drove out in parties he would discuss 
every tree and weed, and get excited about the dif- 
ference between eglantine and eglatere (if there be 
any), and between either of them and honeysuckle.’” 
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In her chapter on ‘‘ The Claims of Brutes,’’ Miss 
Cobbe gives an interesting account of her struggle 
against vivisection, and referring to the assertion 
that the convenience of a few animals weighed with 
her more than human life, she says :— 

‘‘Their (dogs) eagerness, their joyousness, their 
transparent little wiles, their caressing and devoted 
affection, are to me more winning, even, I may say, 
more really and intensely Auman (in the sense in 
which a child is human) than the artificial, cold and 
selfish characters one meets too often in the guise of 
ladies and gentlemen. It is not the four legs, nor 
the silky or shaggy coat of the dog, which should 
prevent us from discerning his inner nature of 
thought and love; limited thought, it is true, but 
quite unlimited love.’’ But, she adds, she is no 
morbid zoophilist. ‘‘I should be very sorry indeed 
to say or think, like Byron, when my dog dies, that 
I ‘had but one true friend, and here he lies.’ I 
have, thank God! known many men and women 
who have all a dog’s merits of honesty and single- 
hearted devotion plus the virtues which can only 
flourish on the high level of humanity ; and to them 
I give a friendship which the best of dogs cannot 
share.” 

Miss Cobbe’s interest in the ‘‘ brutes’? reminds 
us of the fifth monthly appearance of an illustrated 
paper, The Animals’ Friend, with its motto from 
Ruskin declaring that “he who is not actively 
kind is cruel.” One paragraph against fashion 
monstrosities we give for our readers’ consideration, 
asking them to remember the motto of the publica- 
tion from which it is taken :—‘‘ Take the case of one 
class of birds alone—the egret, or smaller heron. 
Sweet little tufts of feathers are taken from these 
graceful creatures for millinery purposes. The 
herons have to be killed to obtain the little plumes 
which grow only at the breeding season. ‘The birds 
are ruthlessly shot while endeavouring to protect 
their nests of young. Any woman who, after reading 
this, bedecks her head-gear with the egret’s plume, 
shares the cruelty and guilt of the man who ob- 
tained it. There is blood upon her hat or bonnet, 
and there is wicked selfishness in her heart. A lady 
told me the other day of another ‘lady’ (!) who went 
to a fancy dress ball arrayed in a dress plentifully 
decorated with the bodies of dead canaries. Not 
a man danced with her. With one accord they 
shunned the hideous creature, and for once the 
strong, deep, true spirit of humanity, which rarely 
fails to find a lodgment in a human soul, triumphed 
over that jade fashion, which had thus developed 
into a cruel craze.”’ 


A very reasonable complaint has been made by the 
delegates to religious and scientific conventions that 
such railway companies as the Great Northern, the 
Great Western, the North Western, and the Mid- 
land do not afford any special facilities for carrying 
travellers to the place of conference. The protest is 
all the more natural when it is remembered that it is 
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only in such cases as these that the claims of the 
public are ignored. The fact that every attention 
and facility is held out to visitors attending horse- 
racing meetings and football matches, is a lamentable 
and striking instance of the far-reaching hold the 
betting fraternity has in this country. 





’ 


‘Of all trouble it is perhaps true,’’ says Dr. Ro- 
bertson Nicoll in his volume, ‘‘‘T'en-minute Sermons,’”’ 
‘* that it is best even for ourselves not to speak much 
of it. This is so true of the greater griefs that an 
almost certain gauge of the depth to which pain has 
sunk is the measure of its repression. The more real 
the pain, the greater is the anxiety the world should 
ignore it. Only inexperienced sufferers are voluble. 
Those familiar with the secrets of anguish are silent. 
They do their best to hide from the outer world the 
consciousness, the memory, and the expectation of 
their suffering. They make much of alleviations, and 
eagerly welcome whetever soothes and distracts ; 
they know that expression reacts upon emotion and 
makes the burden heavier.”” 





A bright feature of French prisors lies in the sys- 
tem of setting a value upon the work done by the 
prisoners and allowing a part of the money earned to 
accumulate until the moment of the culprit’s release. 
Every encouragement is given to promote industry, 
and particular care is taken to give each person such 
work as he is best fitted for. Workshops of all 
kinds exist, and the workmen can easily earn two 
shillings a day; those who succeed in making more 
than the regulation amount wear a distinctive badge 
on the right arm and replace the heavy prison sabots 
with a more comfortable pair of shoes. The intel- 
lectual life of the prisoners is not neglected, and the 
curious sight of convict professors explaining the 
subtle meanings of difficult verbs in many Continental 
languages to student convicts is a part of the daily 
programme. 





It is also interesting to learn that the guilty part 
of the population is very busily engaged in work for 
its most innocent members, and that in a roundabout 
way the little ones have a share in helping the 
prisoners to face the world again with something 
in their pockets. For what true child does not 
crave for a doll ora collection of dolls if she can 
coax one out of her parents ? and doll-making is one 
of the most important branches of work done in the 
prisons. An eye-witness recently writes :—‘‘One 
set of men prepare the composition, which consists 
mostly of sawdust, cement, and barley-meal ; others 
roughly mould in presses the various parts of the 
body. These are passed on from set to set, until at 
last the doll in allits glory of bright paint and move- 
able head and limbs is fit to be consigned to the Bon 
Marché or Printemps. The latestfashion of dolls being 
manufactured was, curiously enough, a representa- 
tion of that terror of evil-doers, the gendarme, in all 
the majesty of cocked hat and jack-boots.” 
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OUR MONTHLY SURVEY 


a0) N our own country little has occurred 
during the last few weeks to excite, or 
even to interest. Our eyes and our 
thoughts have been turned Eastwards. 
There we have witnessed a sight that occurs but 
rarely in human experience ; we have seen a new 
nation come into being. Seldom indeed has a people 
risen from insignificance so suddenly. A year ago, 
Japan was an element which the statesmen of Europe 
would hardly have thought it necessary to take into 
consideration in shaping their policy in Asia: now, 
she has become an important, and even a formid- 
able power whose future it is as yet impossible to 
forecast. The transformation of course has been 
gradual; all great movements are. But we have 
not been able to watch the process as we should have 
watched it in the samecontinent. Prussia was in no 
sense remote from us. We could trace all the steps 
by which she rose to power. There was a steady 
ascent. Sadowa came before Sedan. But in the 
distant East changes go forward in silence and in 
shadow. It is only when the revolution has come 
and passed, ‘‘ casting the kingdoms old into another 
mould,’’ that we can discern events and their issues ; 
or, if we catch glimpses of what is going on, our 
lack of knowledge and of sympathy leads us into 
strange ‘errors of judgment. But though we failed 
to recognise the facts, for years past Japan has 
been steadily preparing for the struggle. She has 
mastered the laws of scientific warfare as developed 
by our best strategists. In arms, in equipment, 
and in organisation, she has followed European 
models. Her Parliament may be a parody, but her 
fleet and her army are faithful, and in some respects 
improved copies of the originals. The Japanese 
have proved that they can fight as well as talk. 
Their troops have annihilated a Chinese army in 
Korea by tactics which our most experienced generals 
might well have hesitated to employ. Their fleet, 
after a severe struggle, has won a battle which for 
the number and strength of the ships engaged must 
be the greatest sea-fight since Trafalgar. And now 
the soldiers of Japan are advancing still, either 





- against the sacred city of Moukden, or against Pekin 


itself. China meanwhile seems to be helpless and 
hopeless, practically paralysed by disaster. There 
are rumours of treason in the court, of mutiny in the 
army. The troops are demoralised. The corrup- 
tion of officials has left them without supplies or 
arms. In more than one quarter revolution seems 
imminent, and it is possible that in the course of the 
great convulsion the empire may split up into several 
states under independent rulers. At the present 
moment there seems to be some cause for anxiety lest 
we should allow ourselves to be drawn into the 
quarrel. We are-sending ships to the East to pro- 
tect Europeans. It is probable; if some Western 


Powers have their own way, that Europe may inter- 
vene to keep Japan from proceeding to extremities. 
If anything is done, it must not be done in a hurry, 
or in panic; and whatever is done must be done by 
all the great Powers in union, not by any group of 
them. Nor must there be any attempt to bring 
China under the dominant influence of any one 
nation, or to advance the frontiers of Russian, French, 
and British territory. 


Ir. 

The position of affairs is critical, and the illness of 
the Emperor of Russia makes it the more serious. For 
some time it has been suspected that his health was 
failing, and now the facts can no longer be concealed. 
He has been ordered south, and there is grave reason 
to fear that this journey may prove his last. It is 
admitted by the physicians that he is suffering from 
a disease which, if not immediately fatal, cannot 
fail to impair his strength and to render him incap- 
able of supporting the overwhelming burden of 
responsibility which he bears at present and bears 
alone. His death would be an irreparable loss to 
the world, for since his accession his first and fore- 
most thought has been to maintain peace in Europe. 
For more than thirteen years he has succeeded in 
carrying out his purpose by the skeer weight of his 
personal authority. He has curbed the warlike im- 
pulses of his own statesmen and officials. In more 
than one moment of peril he has held back other 
nations when on the very verge of war. With him 
one of the great securities of European peace 
would disappear; for his successor, whatever his 
force of character, however averse to strife, for want 
of knowledge and experience could not hold the 
reins of power with so strong a grip. 


Ir. 

There is trouble again in Madagascar. Having 
failed once already to reduce the Hovas to submission, 
France is making ready for another effort. M. Le 
Myre de Vilers, the most resolute of diplomatists and 
political agents, is returning tothe island. A power- 
ful force will follow him in case of need. From the 
scale on which preparations are being made, it is 
evident that the French Government anticipate a 
serious struggle. The obstacles and the risks are 
considerable, but France is determined that her Pro- 
tectorate shall cease to be a fiction and shall become 
a reality. To a mere Protectorate, so far as relates 
to foreign affairs, the natives raise no objection. 
But they insist, as they have insisted from the first, 
that they shall be left absolutely free to deal with 
all internal matters. The ditticulty is to decide 
where the line shall be drawn. There will be a 
claim on the part of France for a share in the ad- 
ministration and for the appointment of some foreign 
officials. Some means will be devised for reviying 
trade with France, which is at present almost at’ the 
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point of collapse. Demands of this kind the Hovas 
will meet with an uncompromising refusal, and then 
the forces on either side will be left to fight the 
matter out. National susceptibility is already so 
acute that we can do nothing to settle the dispute. 
The work of our missionaries in the island and the 
influence which they exert has created keen jealousy. 
The most extravagant stories are readily believed. 
The old legend that the Rev. G. A. Shaw, an Eng- 
lish missionary, actually attempted to poison French 
soldiers, has again been revived. In fact, the expe- 
dition, in the eyes of the more ignorant Frenchmen, 
is directed not so much against Madagascar as 
against ourselves. But wiser men in both countries 
will keep cool. We shall not allow ourselves to drift 
into a quarrel with France over such matters as 
these. The Protectorate has already been recog- 
nised ; we cannot honourably go back on our word. 
If the coast is blockaded, we shall not interfere; and 
though the memories of the splendid work wrought 
in the island by our Christian pioneers may fill us 
with natural regret if our religious work there must 
come to an end, the faith is too firmly planted now, 
and the native Churches are too strong and selfs 
reliant, for the withdrawal of our help to cause 
any general return to the darkness of heathendom. 


Iv. 


At home only two incidents have occurred calling 
for special notice. The Royal Commission on the 


Government of London have issued a report which 
seems likely to secure the support of no lerate men 
of all parties. The alternative policies between 
which they practically had to choose were unification 
and division; whether London should be thirteen 
cities, or whether it should be one. Their scheme in 
its essence is a scheme for unification. It is proposed 
that there should be a single municipal authority for 
the whole metropolis. The City, as it now exists, 
will be extended to and merged in the greater city 
which surrounds it on all sides. It will retain all its 
picturesque and historical associations, its customs, 
its officers, and its titles. The jurisdiction of the 
Lord Mayor’s court will be extended. This new 
organization will include the whole area now 
administered by the London County Council. But 
‘in order that the general authority may not be 
unduly overloaded with detail, separate sub-munici- 
pal authorities, corresponding in some degree to the 
present ‘‘ Vestries,’’ will be established at the same 
time, to serve the district while the central authority 
serves the whole. There may be friction between the 
administrative bodies, but at any rate they will not 
overlap. The scheme, if fairly and honestly con- 
sidered, may lay the foundation of a broad and an 
efficient system of local government where it is most 
cwneeded. The County Council has done excellent 
work ; but London must have one governing body 
and not two, and while the City retains an authority 
of its own, municipal unity is out of the question. 
“The other incident is connected with the reform of 


our public-house system. In a letter addressed 
to Lord Thring, Mr. Gladstone,* without ex- 
pressing any hostility to the principle of Local 
Option, declared as his own opinion that Local 
Option by itself is wholly inadequate to deal with 
the existing evil, and expresses his own faith in the 
Gothenburg system, under which all public-houses 
are owned and managed by the municipal or local 
authorities. Such a declaration has provoked an 
outburst of wrath from some vehement reformers 
who assert that the Gothenburg system and Local 
Option are antagonistic and irreconcilable, condemn- 
ing Mr. Gladstone at the same time for gross incon- 
sistency. They fail to see that the principle of 
Local Option is entirely independent of any belief 
in Total Abstinence. Its essential element is that 
the licensing question should be settled by the 
people. The principle of the Gothenburg system is 
that licensed houses should be controlled by the 
people. There is no inconsistency between these 
two positions: the basis of each is substantially the 
same. It is quite conceivable that many temper- 
ance reformers, knowing that the abolition of the 
drink traffic is impossible, might find in the Gothen- 
burg system, with all its available safeguards and 
restrictions, an instrument of large and beneficent 
reform. 
v. 

The recent losses that touch us most closely are not 
the losses of fellow-countrymen, but of men who 
belonged to us in virtue of service and sympathy. 
Genius knows no country ; and this is specially true 
in the case of scientific genius, whose work is com- 
paratively unaffected by diversity of language. Pro- 
fessor von Helmholtz found his true vocation almost 
in childhood, combining scientific faculty with that 
imaginative force which is essential for success in 
dealing with physical phenomena. To him, as to 
our own Clerk Maxwell, the laws of light and sound 
and heat were not abstract conceptions, but concrete 
and almost visible realities. His early career was 
beset with difficulty, and as an army surgeon he had 
to give himself to monotonous drudgery. But after 
his first great discovery the path became clear, and 
he passed from one university to another amid ever- 
increasing honour. It is to him that we owe the 
invention of the ophthalmoscope, which has made it 
possible to detect and to treat some of the most 
serious diseases of the eye. The ‘‘ Autocrat’’ has 
for long been as familiar and as dear to us as 
to his fellow-countrymen; and if Oliver Wendell 
Holmes was not the greatest force in the literature of 
America during this century, there is certainly no 
one who can compare with him for tenderness of 
thought and beauty of expression. One other name 
remains—that of Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, whose 
‘‘ Shockheaded Peter,’’ with its verses and its pic- 
tures, is the delight of all our nurseries. There have 
been greater artists and poets, but not one has so well 
known the way to the children’s hearts as the good” 
German physician who wrote and drew to win his 
little patients’ love and trust. 
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